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LITBRATUBRB. 


THE MUZZLED LION, 


OR LOUIS PHILIPPE IN 1832, 








AN ODE BY BERANGER, NOT PUBLISHED IN ANY COLLECTION OF HIS 
WORKS. 


At atime when, in common with the whole civilized world, we are 
intently turning our eyes on Paris, it may not be uninteresting to remark 
at how early a period after the Revolution of 1830, Louis Philippe was 
mistrusted by the liberals. We would not tread harshly on the fallen; but 
the character and career of the dethroned monarch belong to history, 
and may be studied with advantage. 

The following lines were not, and could not have been published in 
Paris for obvious reasons; but they appeared in the London Times in 
August, 1832, exactly two years after Louis Philippe’s elevation to the 
throne. The British journal lent its columns to this bitter denunciation 
of hie policy—the British people now receive the victim of that policy 
with their easy and accustomed hospitality. 

It should be borne in mind, that, at the period alluded to by the great 
song writer of France, Casimir Perrier was prime minister, and suspec- 
ted of leaning to despotism. Gisquet was at the head of the Police De- 
partment, Seguier the Judge of the Court of Cassation before which 
political offenders were arraigned, and Viennet, an inflated Jitterateur, the 
Minister of Public Instructiun, Marshal Lobau, it will be remembered, 
dispersed a seditious mob by bringing a large number of fire engines to 
bear, and then deluging them with dirty water. The expedient was 
both humorous and humane, but somewhat galling to the vanity of the 
discomfited parties. Lastly, in 1832, the young Duc de Bordeaux, now 
styled Henry V by the Legitimists, was with Charles X his grand- 
father, an exile in Scotland. 

For the benefit of such of our readers as do not understand the origin- 
al, we venture on a translation. 

LE LION MUSELE. 


t. 
Lorsqu’en juillet le Lion populaire 
Brisait au Louvre un sceptre ensanglanté, 
Le ciel s’ouvrit, et du sein de la terre 
Monta trois fois un cri de liberté. 
Ivre d’espoir, je vis au bruit des armes 
PAlir les rois, leurs trénes ébranlés! 
Terre, tais-toi; Rois, calmez vos alarmes ; _ 
Pauvre Lion, tu seras muselé. 


Il. 
Ne vois-tu pas, Lion de la Bastille, 
Ramper vers tui ce mendiant Royal, 
Qui pour tréuer, reniant sa famille, 
Baise ta griffe, et se dit ton vassal f 
De nos Judas deja la tourbe ingrate 
Veut appuyer son langage emmiellé ; 
Giles te livre, et Philippe te flatte ! 
Pauvre Lion, tu seras muselé. 


11 
Derriére lui viennent a la curée 
Des courtisans le famélique essaim; 
De la victoire ils ont pris la livrée, 
Et ton laurier se flétrit sous leur main. 
De nos tyrans en voyant les sicaires 
Notre soleil a déja reculé. 
Malheur a nous, je vois les Doctrinaires! 
Pauvre Lion, tu seras muselé. 


Iv. 

Dans les détours de leur métaphysique 

Escamotant les principes vainqueurs, 
Ils ont scellé de ta grifle heroique 

Da code noir les decrets oppresseurs, 
Serment d’esclave, heredité que sais-je, 

Le despotisme est par eux formulé ; 
Tu vevx cela—tu veux |'é:at de siege! 

Pauvre Lion, tu seras muselé, 


Vv. 

Comme un bon réve es-tu donc disparue, 

O Liberté, si chere a mes refrains! 

Perrier gouverne, et la France est ventrue, 
Peuple géant subit le joug des nains ; 

Gisquet Vassomme, et Seguier te condamne, 
Lobau Varrose, et Viennet l’ampoulé 

Vient te donner le coupde pied de!l'Ane! 

Pauvre Lion, n’es-tu pas muselé ? 
VI. 

Rassurez-vous, Castillan et Tartare, 

Peu vous impor'e ici le genre humain ; 

Il ne s’agit que d’sider un avare 
A depouiller un Royal Orphelin. 

Vous le voyez c’est pour cette ceuvre inique 
Que notre sang dans Paris a coulé. 

Mourez, Pologne, et languissez, Belgique ! 
Notre Lion, n’est-il pas muselé } 

VIL. 

De ces forfaits joa ne suis pas complice ; 
Francais, mes vers ne vous ont pas trabi. 

Quinze ans ma muse a flétri l’injustice, 

Et les Tartuffes en ces lieux tant hais. 

A vous, enfans, et mon Juth et mon réve: 
Je vais mourir, de dovleur accablé! 

Ah! si jamais notre soleil se léve, 
Souvenez-vous du Lion muselé. 

: VIII. 

Si, comme on dit, la France est monarchique, 
Aux lacs d’ Ecosse il existe un Enfant: 
appelez le sur la terre salique ; 

Qu’il vienne seul, lui seu) est innucent. 

Sur son berceau que pac la France entiére 

Le sort de tous soit aussitét reglé. 

t qa’a vingt ans il guide a !a frontiére 

Notre Lion libre et demuselé, 





THE MUZZLED LION. 


What time the People’s Lion, in July, 

Threw at the Louvre a bloud-stained sceptre by, 
Earth from her breast to Freedom’s cry gave vent ; 
Thrice as it rose the willing skies were rent. 

Then, drunk wich hope, mid din of arms | saw ; 

On tottering thrones Kings turning pale with awe ; 
Be silent, Earth! from fear, O Kings, be free! 
Muzzied, poor Lion, muzzled shalt thou be ! 


See’st thou not, Lion, lord of the Bastille, 
This royal mendicant to thee would kneel 

To m unt a throne, his kindred disavows 
Kisses thy claw, and as thy vassal bows ? 

Our Judas’ tribe ungratefully rejoice 

To lend persuasion to his honied voice ; 
Philippe cajoles—no aid hath Giles ior thee— 
Muzzled, poor Lion, muzzled shalt thou be ! 


Keen for the garbage, pressing at his back, 

Lo, where the courtiers come, a hungry pack! 
The badge of victory they have dared assume, 
They, at whose touch thy laurels cease to bloom. 
Before the assassins in our tyrant's pay, 

Our sun already hath withdrawn his ray ; 

Woes, woe for us! the Doctrinaires [ see— 
Muzzled, poor Lion, muzazied shalt thou be! 


The metaphysics of that tortuous school 
Trimming to suit their views who o’er us rule, 


off, and behind the rail at a desk which stretched from one side of the 
room to the other, were usually seated halfa dozen pale-faced clerks, 
quill-driving to the utmost extent of their abilities, and only interrupting 
that interesting pursuit to ask each other lively questions, such as wheth- 
er Bolton’s writ had been served yet; whether judgment had been obe 
tained in the case of Newcome ; of whether it was at all likely that Crib- 
bit and Co , the bankrupts, would pass their last examination. Occasion- 
ally the attention of one or other of these pallid myrmidons was speedi- 
ly bespoken bya sepulchral voice which issued from a tube above the 


-} desk, requiring his presence up stairs to answer a particular question, or 


receive sume private orders. 

The owner of this voice was Mr. Glue, whose den was on the first floor, 
and at the sound every tongue was hushed, the individual summoned dis- 
appearing like lightning, though rapidly as he performed his exit, it was 
not too spevdy to prevent him from twisting his mouth with a grotesque 
expression at his brother clerks, as mucli as to say he wondered what the 
old file was after now. Passing through a green baize door studded with 
brass nails, and h.ving an oval-shaped pane of glass set in the upper 
which afforded a fuii view of the room from the outside, the applicant 
for Mr. Giue’s professional services ascended a private staircase, leading 
into another room, where in the midst of piles of parchment and ponder- 
ous law books, sat two more clerks, to whom were intrusted the more 
weighty concerns of the office; at the further extremity of this apartment 
were double doors, and these opened, the sanctuary of Mr. Glue himself 
was exposed. The heavy bookcases, the faded curtains, the dusty papers, 
the lumbering furniture, imparted a sombre aspect to the place, which 
the appearance of Mr. Glue did not tend to diminish, as he sat in his large 
arm-chair with his back to the light and his gloomy eyes intently fixed on 
whoever entered. Had the windows undergone only a moderate amount 
of cleaning, a glimpse of something cheerful might have been obtained 
even there, fer the room looked over that part of the Temple which lies 








Their stern Black Code they substitute for law, 
Stamped with the seal of thy heroic claw. 

Oath of a slave—perchance an heir-loom made— 

They in set form have tyranny arrayed ; 

This vrould’st thou, this ? would’st martial law decree? 
Muzzled, poor Lion, muzzled shalt thou be! 


Thus then, O Frenchman, to my songs so dear, 
Like pleasant dream | see thee disappear ! 
Perrier is master, France unwieldy grown, 

The yoke of dwarfs a giant people own. 

Thee Seguier sentences, and Gisquet smites ; 
Lobau bath drenched ; and vain Viennet writes 
With ase’s kick his insults on thy brow ; 

Art thou not muzzled, O poor Lion, now ? 


Castilian, Tartar, little need ye fear ; 


below the Middle Hall, where one or two large trees still waved their 
spreading branches, green, in spite of the smoky atmosphere in which 
they were brought forth. But it was no part of Mr. Glae’s system to 
inspire cheerfulness in any who came near him, and for this reason alone 
if motives of thrift had no share in it, the dusky panes were never washed 
save when there came a shower of rain. Grim, and dark, and solitary 
he sat in his web, weaving the meshes with which he entangled the un- 
wary. ; 

We haye made mention of Mr. Glue only,—and for this reason ; his 
partner, Mr. Easum, had retired from the firm. The name, however, 
was still retained, for it was looked upon by Mr. Glue as not the least 
valuable part of his stock in trade, there being a soft attraction about 
Easum, which veiled the adhesive properties belunging to his own name 
and nature. Tbe combination was typical of what befel the fool who 
got into their respectable clutches; Easum courteously and smilingly 
lured him into the snare, and Glue kept him there as Jong as there re- 
mained any thing worth sticking to. But Glue was now alone in his 





Small part have ye in what concerns us here ; 
’Tis but a miser, who would have us toil, 

That he a Royal orphan mignt despoil, 

And that this deed of baseness might be done, 
Through Paris’ streets, alas! our blood bath run! 
Die, Poland, die! O Belgium, mourn thy lot! 
Oar Lion now is muzzled—is he not? 


I in these crimes, O Frenchmen, took no part, 
To you my Muse was ever true at heart ; 

For thrice five years she branded with disgrace 
Tyrants, and Tartuffes—that detested race. 

Now yours, O children, be my dream, my lute ! 
Of grief I die—my voice must soon be mute ; 
Ab! if our sun should ever rise again, 
Remember well the muzzled Lion then ! 


If, as 'tis said, France needs a Monarch’s sway, 

*Mid Scottish lakes there is a child at play; 

To Salic land recall him—him alone— 

For to him only crime is yet upknown. 

Grouped round his cradle, let all France decree 

The common lot; that, grown to manhood, he 

Forth to the frontier may our Lion guide, 

His muzzle thenin freedom thrown aside. Ww. ¥. 


—— =<. 


ADVERTISING FOR A WIFE. 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 
Concluded from last week's Albion. 


MR. GLUE'’S SCHEME—LUCY’S COUNTER-PROJECT—CAPTAIN RHATIGAN’S 
TRIUMPH. . 

Ofall the gay tribe of annuals which onee used to blaze in the book- 
sellers’ windows, there arenow but a few survivors; such as still hold 
their ground are devoted to purposes rather of utility than amusement : 
in some of them the attentive reader may gather the matecials for works 
of far greater entertainment than he was in the habit of deriving from the 
“ Keepsakes,” and “ Forget-me-nots” of a former day. They consist, 
itis true,only of long colamas of uames, but the list is a variously sug- 
gestive one, and there are few whose memory may not supply the inci- 
dents of romance, even in one little page of these nnadorned volumes. 

Not tomake a further mystery of those Sybilline books, we may as 
well say at once that we speak of these agreeable periodicals which be- 
long to the family ofthe Directories, and are devoted to the enumeration 
ofthe membersof the several professions. Amongst them is one to which 
we wish at this moment to direct particular attention. It has little ex- 
ternal beauty to recommend it, a dull, red calf-skin forming the cover of 
the casket which contains—in its way—so many gems. [It is labelled as 
briefly as may be “ Law List,” and this isthe only brevity with which 
the law has vp taba to do, except indeed when a client has turned the 
corner, and is going down hill; then brevity is the soul of the law asit is 
of wit, and makes incalculably short work of him. 

If the reader refers to this tome, he will find amongst a host of attrac- 
tive names, arrayed like so many loadstones, the firm of ‘“‘ Easum and 
Glue.” It figares in the section reserved for London attorneys (or so- 
ticitors as they are now more geuerally called) and the place of business 
indicated is Essex-Street, Strand. 

This street, which, like a mouse-trap, has a narrow neck and a very 
capacious stomach, abounds with lawyers whose names are written on 
both lintels of every doorway, so that whether a pedestrian goes up or 
down the street the greeting is the same. Tue officesof Messrs. Easum 
and Glue were situated on the left hand side, about half way down, and 
ihrough the open portals passed daily many a wretch who, entering there, 
left hope behind. In ths passage two doors confronted him : on one was 
a brass plate inscribed “ Mr. Glue,” intimating that the worthy gentle- 
man so named had taken up his private residence there; ou the other was 
the important announcement conveyed by the word“ Offices.” Beyond 


glory, and he made the most of it; nor did the amount of his business 
decline. 

One morning in the month of November, or, to speak with a technicae 
lity better suited to the subject, a few days after the commencement of 
Michaelmas term, when the grend battue of the law begins, Mr. Glue 
was seated in his office absorbed, not in the preparation of briefs, though 
several claimed his attention, but in the perusal of the 7'imes newspaper. 
It was not the leading article that interested him, bitter and personal 
though it was against a high legal functionary whom he hated: it was 
not the list of insolvents, several of whom had arrived at the condition 
through his agency, which attracted his attention ; it was not on the obi- 
tuary that hiseyes were then fixed, as they so often were, in the hope of 
seeing there the names of friends; neither did he scan the arguments 
of counsel in the report of a case tried only the day before, where he 
had been a winner ; the leading article was a bonne bouche which would 
keep till after dinner ; the insolvents, the dead, and the defeated antago- 
nists were des faits accomplis, which nothing could change. His eager 
eye was directed to the movements of the living, to a battle which was 
still to be fought, and greedily did he devour the first half-dozen adver- 
tisements that appeared in the second column of the Times. 

Having taken them all in at a glance, he slowly examined them, one 
by one, reading and commenting upon them aloud. 

““¢ Next of kin. If the nearest male relative to the late Matthew 
Thimblewell, Esquire, of Buckram Lodge, in the county of Westmore- 
land, will communicate with Mr. Joseph Parkes, No. 28, Bury Street, 
St. James's, he will hear of something GREATLY To Hi8 ADVANTAGE.’ 
That’s simple enough ; the nearest male relative toold Thimblewell is 
his nephew Tom Skirts, a spendthrift, in every body’s books, and thanks 
to the acceptances which | have here,” laying kis hand ona tin box, 
“ got cheaply enough, God knows,—deepest in mine, He must have 
his uncle’s property one of these days, not yet thoug), for the old tailor 
is still alive; but he keeps out of the way, and may manage to do soa 
thought too long. I must secure him and make my own terms. He 
has been looking out for his uncle’s death, that I kuow, so this bait will 
probably catch him. He little thinks who Mr. Joseph Parkesis! Let 
me see, what is the next ? ‘ Should this meet the eye of any kind-hearted, 
benevolent lady or gentleman—’ bah ! that’s none of mine; my benevo- 
lence takes a different shape. What’s this? ‘Notice. The persons in- 
quiring three or four months ago for a youth named Augustus Brown,’ 
yes, that’s right, ‘ will obtain positive information as to his whereabout, 
with all necessary particulars in other respects, on application by letter, post 
paid, to A. B., Jerusalem Coffee House. Peculiar reasons preventa per- 
sonal interview in the first instance.’ That was a lucky discovery of 
mine! I make it worth 5000/. at least. Parents who can afford it ought 
to be made to pay well for tne recevery of an only child. He might 
have stayed in the union till he was old enough to go to sea, or have died 
there for that matter, if I hadn't ferreted him out, ‘Bank of England. 
Unclaimed dividends.’ Yes, I turn a pretty penny that way too—a very 
good per centage. ‘ To a FRIEND. Yours has been RECEIVED; give an 
address, and your friend will write to you asa FRIEND. Write direct 
and soon.’ And a good friend I am to the scoundrel. I could transport 
you, Mr. Morley, but—I won’t. The money's more useful to me than 
jastice satisfied is like to prove. He offers half- profits. Um! it’s worth 
two-thirds. We shall see.” 

Mr. Glue read one or two more advertisements of the same description. 
From all of them he looked to derive, more or less, of personal advan- 
tage; indeed, since he had hit upon this expedient, the second column of 
the Times had proved a little fortane to him. 

A grim smile had puckered the corners of his hard mouth while he read 
these advertisements ; but the moment he had ceased, the expression van- 
ished, and bis features wore their accustomed rigidity. He was thinking 
of something else, 

“ That scamp, Fitz-Mortimer !’ he muttered, ¢ I wish I could manage 
to catch him! So near as I was, too. Half an hour later, snd he would 
have been safe in the bench. It’s one comfort, however, that he can’t be 
far off. He wante wings to fly with, and knows, too, that London after 
all is the safest place to hide in. I'll e bound he has only put the river 
between him and the last trail. Come in!” he continued, interrupting him- 





the latter was a dusky room of moderate dimensions, one half of it railed 


self, and hearing a gentle tap at the inner door. “ Well! what do you 
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want, Griper 1” he asked, sharply, as the head and shoulders of one of 
the clerks from below became visible. — ‘ k 

The answer was given in a tone as wiry as his own, though the spea 4 
made an effort to subdue the effects, by a distortion of countenance intend- 
ed for a smile, the resultof which, however, was simply the exhibition of a 
row of yellow fangs as unlike human teeth as possible. } 

I’ve got some news you'll be glad to hear, sir,” said Mr. Griper. 

“ Good news? come in then ; don't stand there grinning like an idiot, 
Now, what is it! Who does it concern 7" 

6} sir, and another person.” . " 

“ ie Mor—stuff, a am I thinking of! He knows nothing about 
him. Who is i other 7?” 

“ Major Fitz Mortimer, sir!” 

oT divil !” exclaimed Mr. Glue, rubbing his hands joyfully, ‘* So 
goon! Is he nabbed?” ; 

“ No, sir, not tuat exactly, but I think I’m on the scent. Indeed, I am 
sure I am.” . 

“ That’s well. Come, tell me all about it, November, a gloomy month ! 
Psha—It’s the pleasantestofallthe year, 1 always find it 0.” 

“ You remember, sir, that on Saturday afternoon you sent me up to Bas- 
inghali Street, about Cribbit’s bankruptcy ?” 

“ Yes ;—go on!” 

“ As 1 was coming back—it was getting dark at the time—but there was 
light enovgh left for any one to see, who knows how to make use of his 
eyes; just as | was crossing over by the end of Bridge Street, | caught a 
glimpse ofa tall, strongly-built man, with a large pair of red whiskers going 
into the Sunday T'imes Office.” ; 

* Fitz-Mortimer hasn’t red whis kers,” said Mr. Glue, ‘‘ Perhaps it was 
a disguise, though.” i 

“No, sir, te hasn’t, but a friend of his has. You recollect Captain 
Rhatigan, sir 7” 

“ What, the Irish, half-pay feliow, who knocked down Levy and Solo- 
mons when they were trying to get into the house in Lambeth last week. 
But he’s not worth powder and shot. Poor as he is, there’s nothing out 

ainst him. The sheriffs’ officers must settle the assault amongst ‘ea. 

owever, you watched this Riatigan ?” ; 

“TI followed him into the office, for it struck me if I could find out his 
business there, it might lead to the discovery of the major. At any rate 1 
could keep him in sight, and dodge him home perhaps, Well, sir, the cap- 

tain marched up to the counter, and putting his head over the rail, though 

it stands nearly six feet from the floor, shouted out to a clerk who was 
busily casting up an account. 

. “© This is the Sunday Times office ?’ said he. 

€* Yes,’ replied the young man, without raising his head. 

‘¢* For adver-tise-ments ?’ continued the captain. 

“¢ To be sure !’ returned the clerk. 

* * What do you charge for this? said the captain, pulling a paper out 
of his waistcoat- pockets and handing it over the rail. 

“ « I's too late,’ answered the clerk, still at work on his book. ‘ The pa- 
per is just going to press !’ 

‘** Man alive! exclaimed the captain, with an emphasis that made the 
clerk jump, ‘look up, can’t you? D’ye see this?’ 

“ The young man raised his eyes, and seeing Captain Rhatigan’s huge 
fist on the rail, mistook his meaning, and quickly snatched at the paper. 

“* It may be in time yet,’ said he, ‘ but only for the town copies , the 
country edition is worked off.’ 

‘-« It’s for the town I want it,’ cried the captain, ‘ What’s the damage?’ 
f “** Matrimonial advertisements,’ replied the clerk, in a low tone of ‘voice. 
but not so low as to prevent me fiom hearing him, for I was listening 
pe tan ae =. matrimonial advertisements pay double !’ 

“* T could understand that,’ was the reply, ¢ if ty had topa 
too. How mucli is it ?” cvaliiinaebirsiadnted ee 

«Pwo guineas, and cheap enough it is.’ 

“«* That's stinger!’ said the captain, pulling out his purse ; ‘ but to the 
devil with that consideration! Here’s the money! Mind you put it in 
conspicuous!’ 

“* It shall head a column, sir,’ replied the clerk, won over to civility 
by the captain’s ready payment. 

“*¢ That will do for me,’ thought 1 ; ‘ now just to see where he goes to. 
But I was very near never seeing any thing again, for as the captain was 
putting his purse in his pocket he gave his elbow a devil of a flourish, | 
and caught me in the left eye, nearly knocking it out.” 

** Ab, I see,” said Mr. Glue, coolly, “ you've got a black eye, but it 
hasn't disimproved your appearance !” 

Mr. Griper looked rather surly at this polite intimation, but went on. 

“ The captain apologised for the accident. 

‘** There's little good comes of shaking one’s elbow at any time,’ suid 

















he. ‘l'm sorry I didn’t hit yon somewhere else, particularly as to-mor- 
row’s Sunday. 

“** You're a big brute,’ thought I, but I merely rabbed my eye, and said 
‘ it didn’t signify.’ He then left the office, and I kept at his heels down 
Fleet Street, along the Strand, across Leicester Square, and iuto Regent 
Street, where he hailed an Atlas omnibus for St. John’s Wood. I meant 
to have got in tco, but there was only room for one, so I was obliged to 
return bere, and you were out when [ came in.” 

“ But that isn’t all you have to tell me,” said Mr. Glue. 

“ No, sir” replied Griper, with another of his amiable grins. “ Yes- 
terday I bought the last edition of the Sunday Times, and there it is, all 
plain enough, as you'll say when you see it.” 

With these words, Griper produced the newspaper from his pocket. 
It was instantly clutched by Mr. Glue, who turned at once to the adver- 
tisement which had so severely taxed the inventive powers of Captain 
Rhatigan. He commented upon it as he read :— 

“‘Unblemished morals’—the blackleg! ‘Possessed of a handsome 
independence’—very ; ‘mercenary motives’—oh, no ! ‘expects an ample 
fortune'—I dare say he does ; ‘ high birth ;’ ‘lovely bride ;’ ‘ station less 
exalted’—trash! ‘Personal resources suffice for the necessities of a 
single life’—for the necessities of a garret! ‘Marble hulls ;” gilded 
palaces ;’ jewelled precincts’—humbug ! and yet there are women fools 
enough to be taken in by such stuff as this; ‘ Elysium’—yes, sir, you 
shall tind an elysium in the Queen's Bench before you’re many days 
older. ‘F. P.,’ of course that’s Frederick Pierrepoint. I’ve seen the 
rascal’s signature too often not to know it. ‘ Post Office, Curzon Street 
Mayfair —so! Well, young gentleman, I shall have you at last. Gri- 
per,” continued Mr. Giue, turning to his clerk, “ you’ve managed this 
matter very cleverly. The next time there’s an execution at the Old 
Bailey, you shall have a holiday. A little recreation of that sort will do 
you good.” 

To judge by Mr. Glue’s general expression, one would have thought 
an attendance at the infliction of capital punishments wasa private amuse- 
— = his —. 

Mr. Griper neither refifsed nor accepted the obliging offer, but silent! 
retired, confident, however, that he aa stood high in his master’s ene. 
graces. 

As soon as he was gone, Mr. Glue read the advertisement again. 

_ ‘ My fellows below, that Griper himself, can imitate all kinds of off- 
cial writing, but their hands are too round to be taken for a woman’s; 
besides, their style would betray them. No! I must pretend to make a 
joke of it, and get Emma to anewer the advertisement. She'll never sus- 
pect my real mutive. Her handwriting and my dictation will just do.” 

Having settled this matter in his own mind, he laid down the paper, 
and turned to his ordinary occupations. 

The lawyer’s daughter was the very opposite to her father. When 
Emma was born, Nature felt that some indemnification was due to the 
— on account of her parent, the more particularly as by that daughter's 

irth he was left an uncontrolled widower. She endowed the child 
rardingiy, and instead of transferring the;meenness, malevolence world- 

ry and suspicion which marked the father’s character, she gave hera 
r= wh ay 8 liberal mind, a frank, honest, gentle, and generous disposi- 
aan i? ® gave her beauty also, and framed her intellect to profit by all 

‘ ucation might offer, so that at, two-and-twenty sh as cha 

ing a young person a ee ee +o 

eave her fie b 8 one could hope to meet with. Nor did those who 
aden tie we Lend the less for a dash of romance which marked her ac- 
shes ‘cree  <eaaAinay ef prompted her being always pure. Mnchof 
intercourse with her fath mma, she no doubt owed to the rarity of her 
salaienes te a ver Hather, who was too much occupied by his personal 

mmm t ted fowuaiee time to graft his principles on one whose sex pre- 

greatly indebted to yt. ~~ after his own fashion ; but sbe was still 

© care her aunt, a sister of her mother, bestowed 


poi tote an amiable, benevolent woman, and the instruction she 
oo tateh, ®wn away on Emma, for whom Nature had already done 


m... S rpamer manner than was his wont, Mr. Glue encountered 
aa a fi ies on the day when the scene above described took 
piace. AAs Jar as Dis nature permitted him, he was ever jocose, and told 
one or two good stories. tis true, they were wholly professional and 
the point of them consisted ip showing with what admirable dexterity h 
had circumvented certain of his brother attorney a, of effected : erity ri 
certain clients—but these results constituted their value in his oplaion 





the subject, and while affecting to look over the newspaper for the first 
time, pretended to stumble upon Fitz-Mortimer’s advertisement. 

He read it out aloud, and, perceiving that Emma was greatly amused 
by it, said it would almost be worth while to hoax the writer. 

The idea of a hoax originated by one so grave and saturnine as her 
father, made Emma stare with astonishment, but, finding that he really 
meant what he said, and not having the slightest notion that harm could 
come of it to any body, she was easily induced to adopt his view of the 
matter, and, laughingly said, she would herself put the gentleman’s sin- 
cerity to the test, , 

Instead of disapproving, Mr. Glue said, “ It would serve the coxcomb 
right to send him on a foul’s errand, and keep bim shivering in the fog.” 
So Emma immediately sat down to writea very sentimental epistle in 
reply to the high flowa composition which her father had just read—Mr, 
Glue himself dictating, while he seemed only to listen. eo 

When she had finished and read it over, Mr. Glue, a rare thing, indeed, 
with him, was actually moved to laughter. He patted Emma on the 
cheek, even kissed her—nay, more, in the fullness of his unaccustomed 
mirth, his paternal heart expanded, and he absolutely promised to make 
her a present of a new guitar. : _ 

“ If you should happen not to like it when you've gotit, Emmy,” he 
said, ‘‘ you can send it to F. P., to amuse himself with, at the corner of 
Berkeley Square, the next time he keeps his appointment there. Give 
me the letter ; I’m going to the club to-night, and will post it myself. 
We have a meeting to draw up a petition to Parliament to restore mesne 
process for any amount, and rebuild the Fleet Prison at the public 
expense. I shall probably be late, so you need not sit up for me—good 
night.” 

However she might be surprised at her father’s unusual good temper, 
Emma was too much delighted to find it fact to speculate about the cause, 
and with a lighter heart than bad throbbed in her bosom for many a day, 
she went that night to rest. Had she been aware that the joke to which 
she had lent herself was intended to bring ruin on one whom she had 
more than once thought of with feelings of the strongest sympathy for 
his evident but unrevealed misfortunes, no pleasure would have danced in 
her bright eye, no smile have parted her rosy lips. 

The reason for the existence of this sympathy requires a word of 
explanation. In the course of the previous summer, while on a visit with 
her aunt to the Isle of Wight, Emma had been introduced, ata ball, to a 
very handsome and distinguished officer—a Major Fitz-Mortimer, with 

whom she bad not only danced, walked, and rode, as occasion per- 
mitted, but had entered into a degree of intimacy which wanted but little 
to ripen at once intoa warmer sentiment. The declaration which should 
have brought about this consummation, was unmadeyshe inclined to 
think, in consequence of some concealed sorrow, which, even when his 
spirits were at the highest, would suddenly check his gaiety, and leave 
him silent and melancholy, the saddened image of his former self. Their 
intercourse, moreover, had been abruptly broken off at the very moment 
when she tad hoped to have had the satisfaction of seeing him presented 
to her father, who had announced his intention of joining Emma for a 
few days in the long vacation. From that time she had never seen or 
heard of Fitz-Mortimer, but itis not so certain that she had ceased to 
think of him. 

Though a niggard in most things, Mr. Glue was sufficiently liberal when 
his daughter was concerned. He allowed her many indulgences which 
fathers frequently withhold. Amongst them was the permission to have 
her own maid. 

Lucy Smith was a smart, pretty, intelligent, and somewhat valuable 
specimen of her class, who, by the way, seldom lack either intelligence | 
or volubility in certain situations, affairs of the heart, for example, in | 
which they are personally concerned or trusted. Lucy had only two | 
reasons for liking her place, but they sufliced to keep kerin it; first o 
all she was fond of her mistress, and then Miss Emma was very generous. | 
Without these inducements she would scarcely have been content, as | 
she said, “‘ to shut herself up amongst a parcel of withered clerks,” not | 
that she saw much of them, except when tkey casually encountered in | 
the common passage, for her inclinations would scarcely have led her to} 
where they were, and their occupations were much too closely watched 
to admit of the relaxation necessury for flirtation. 

But events that are predestined take place whether we will or no, and 
on the morning but one after the letter of assignation had been written, | 
itchanced that Lucy found herself near the office-door, which, standing | 
ajar, enabled her, without any violent exercise of curiosity, to overhear | 
the sounds of unusual mirth among the clerks, and coupled with it the | 
name of Fitz-Mortimer, which seemed to provoke their laughter. 

Much as she despised “‘ the persons in the office,” none of whom had | 
ever said a civil thing to her, she would have been less than woman had | 
she gone on her way indifferent when any thing affecting one whom she | 
firmly believed to be her mistress’s lover was in question. She there- 
fore paused to listen, and presently heard the voice of Mr. Griper de- 
tailing the full particulars ef his adventure of the previous Saturday, of | 
his interview with Mr. Glue, and of the steps subsequently taken by that 
gentleman. The latter we shall give in Mr. Griper’s own words. 

“ So says the governor to me, ‘Griper,’ says he, ‘I think we shall cook | 
that young feller’s goose. I’ve answered the advertisement and appoint- 
ed a meeting with him atthe corner of Berkeley Square, just opposite | 
Hay Hill, at seven o’clock this evening, when, as he supposes, a lady in 
a plaid shawl is to be there who has been taken with the account the | 
major has given of himself. You,’ says the governor, looking hard at me 
in the way we've seen him do, ‘ you, Griper, are the best looking of all 
my clerks (there was a general expression of dissent here, but Mr. Griper 
took no notice of it), and you must personate the young woman: But 
first of all go down to Cursitor Street, and tell Sloman to have Hemp and | 
another ready this evening to make a caption, for as judgment has been 
entered, of course I shall go to work at once. You'd better say it’s very 
likely there’ll be some resistance, as I dare say the major will show 
fight.’ So I’m off to wake up the captivators,” continued Griper, with 
his agreeable grin, ‘and when I come back, may be I won’t make my- | 
self up ina captivating way, neither. I'll bet any body a hat he does 
not find out I’m a man for the first five minutes.’ 

“You must wear a devilish thick veil, then,’’ said a surly old clerk in 
the corner, with an expression of countenance like an envious wolf. 

“So I should,” retorted Griper, “if I was in the habit of using your 
looking-glass.”’ 

“Ha! ba! ha!’ shouted the other clerks, “be has you there, Badg- 
er.”’ 

; But tell us,” continued one,“ did the governor himself write the 
etter 1” 

“No,” said Griper, “ and that part of the joke is as good as any of it. 
He persuaded Miss Emma to do it, that it might make it seem safe to 
come from alady. He’s acunning old dog is our governor to get his 
daughter to play at cat’s-paw for him.” 

Lucy stood transfixed with rage and astonishment. To hear her young 
mistress made the jest of a scum of pettifogging quill-drivers, and, worse 
than that, to think that she had been rendered instrumental in procu- 
ring the arrest of the very person whom she would most willingly have 
saved trom her father’s machinations! It was too vexatious, and she was 
half tempted to go into the office and give it roundly to the whole set, 
from the grinning Mr. Griper to the gray-headed Mr. Badger; but re- 
flection came opporiunely to stay a proceeding which could have no use- 
ful result, and she resoived at once to go and inform her mistress of all 
she had heard. Noiselessly, therefore, she stole away, and in a few mo 
ments was in Emma’s presence, where, with glowing cheeks and spark- 
ling eyes, she told the tale of treachery. 

Emma was as much excited as her maid, though in a different way. 
Anger at having been duped for sucha purpose contended in her mind 
with shaine at the knowledge of Fitz-Mortimer, of whom she had thought 
so highly, having had recourse to such a disgraceful expedient as adver- 
tising for a wife. 

“Tf no such person,” she said, “as myself had ever existed, if nothing 
had passed between us—if our intercourse had been limited to the merest 
acquaintance, Frederick is the last person I should have believed capa- 
ble of taking such a step. But after what he said the very last day we 
rode out together, and woree than that, after what I replied, when he 
could not but feel that the terms we were upon were not those of com- 
mon intimacy. It is much too—too—too cruel to think of!” 

And here, truth compels us to state, that the fair Emma shed a flood 
of tears. They appeared however to nave relieved her, and perhaps gave 
her thoughts a different turn. 

“ After all,” she continued, “ if I should have wronged him! He may 
have been driven by distress to perform a deed which his soul abhors 
Could he indeed have been serious? No!” she exclaimed, after a brief 
pause, “ it must have been a mere act of levity, oue scarcely pardonable, 
but still only a jest—tbe wording of the advertisement plainly shows it. 
He never could have supposed that any woman in her senses would list- 
en to the raodomontade my father read to me. He never could have in- 
tended it, But yet the consequences of his folly may be fatal to him; my 
father’s avarice, his vindictiveness—that I should have to say so— where 
money is owing, Will never rest till he has thrown him into prison and 




















and made them good stories. Having prepared the way, he then turned 


extracted the uttermost farthing! These embarrassments, then, were 
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the cause of his melancholy, of his silence. Why did he not speak of 
themtome? Hedid not oe that I have a fortune independent of my 
father, and yet, perhaps, he was not ignorant of it, but his delicacy pre- 
vented him from of opening his lips on the subject. He was wrong, very 
wrong, not to have confided in me, after all that passed between us, but 
still more wrong to have placed himself in this equivocal position. I 
must endeavour to prevent bis falling into this snare—but how? Lucy, 
my dear girl, you must help me with your counsel.” 

This was a course of proceeding very much after Lucy’s heart, for, next 
to managing an affair of her own, there was nothing she so much delight- 
ed in as putting matters en ¢rain for another, and, we believe, she is not a 
solitary instance of this kind of devoiedness, the sex generally having a 
penchant that way. : 

“ If your case was mine, Miss Hemmer,” said she, “ I know what I 
should do,” 

“ Suppose it 1s so,” returned Emma, “ and tell me how you would act.” 

“T would keep the appointment, myself, miss, that was made in a hoax, 
warn him of his danger, reproach him with his perfidious conduct, and 
banish him from my sight for ever !” 

‘© Alas!” sighed Emma, ‘‘ he would then be overwhelmed with misfor- 
tune, and might be driven to some desperate act! Warn him |! certainly 
will, reproach him I possibly may ; but leave him a prey to misery—no, 
Lucy. that I can never do!” 

“ When I said ‘ banish him for hever,’ Miss Hemmer, incourse I didn’t 
mean to be literary. One says that sort of thing just to keep young men 
on their good behaviour, It one didn’t sometimes make believe to be in- 
accessible there would be no bearing of ’em !” 

Emma had none of the finesse of seeming to be inexorable, as Lucy 
meant to have said, but that question occupied her thoughts less than the 
way in which she could contrive to put him on his guard in time to prevent 
the meeting with “ the false Duenna” and her bailiff attendants. 

“ For you may be sure,” she observed to Lucy, ‘‘ that they will be 
punctual for fear of his escaping them. If we did but know which way 
he would come he might be stopped.” 

“ Yes, miss, that’s the worstof it; but if the major does expect to see 
any body you may be sure he’ll be early, and the others daren’t show 
theirselves till he’s on the spot for fear :of scaring of him. Anyone a 
standing at the corner ofthe Markis’ of Langsdown’s garding wail can see 
both sides of Berkeley Square and Hay Hili, too, without ever stirring a 
bit round the corner, and I'll lay any thing the baileys will hide in the 
passage and wait till he comes up, so what i advise is this ;—for you and 
me, Miss Hemmer, to muffle ourselves weli up and take a cab to the 
square at half past six; you can go into Mr. Gunter’s hice-shop and wait 
while I place myself at the corner and watch. I know the mejor by sight 
es well as you, miss, and if once I set eyes on him you may rest assured 
he won’t come anigh them low ruffians !” 

It was not without considerable hesitation that Emma consented to 
adopt this plan, but her fear for her lover’s safety at length overcame all 
her scruples, and it was agreed that Lucy’s advice should be followed. 
We now return to Fitz-Mortimer and his friend Rhatigan. 

Fitz-Mortimer had been busy writing during the absence of his Trish 
friend, who had gone down to May Fair in the full persuasion that some- 
thing would turn up from the advertisement. when the latter suddenly 
entered, and witha burst of exultation not very unlike an Indian war- 
whoop, threw a letter upon the table. 

‘“ T told you how it would be, Fred,” he exclaimed ; “ such language 
as that wasn’t likely to be throw away. I hope your fortune’s made?” 

Fitz-Mortimer took up the letter, and changed colour as he looked at 
the superscription ; he tore it open hastily and began to read. An ex- 
pression of disappointment passed over his features; he put it down; 
again he took it up and carefully scrutinized the writing, but not a word 
escaped him. 

Captain Rhatigan eyed him attentively. 

“What the divil’s the matter with the man?” at last hesaid; “ he 
changes colour like the French flag, first white, then red, and then both 
at once with a dash of blue in it. Sure your old grandmother hasn’t 
come to life again and appointed a meeting. Come, tell us what the 
letter says, and don’t keep turning it over and over as if it was a 
pancake,” - 

“Upon my word, Rhatigan, I don’t know what to say toit. The let- 
ter isn’t from my grandmother, that’s certain, but I could almost swear to 
the handwriting; I should be sure of it if it weren’t for the style, but 
the contents are as absurd as the advertisement itself.” 

“ Absurd !” exclaimed the captain, * that’s mighty ungrateful of you, 
Fred. After all the pains I’ve taken to get you a wife—let me see it.” 

We shall not trouble the reader with the contents of the high-flown 
epistle beyond observing that the captain pronounced it a finished speci- 
men of feminine tenderness. 

“‘ But,” asked he, “‘ what did you mean just now, when you said you 
thought you knew the handwriting 1” 

«Oh, it was only an absurd accidental resemblance I am convinced— 
youremember Emma! Her I told you ofin the Isle of Wight last sum- 
mer ?” 

‘‘ What, the daughter of the old lawyer who has been employed so 
often against you, and who frightened you out of the island just as you 
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| were going to propose !” 


“ The same.—This hand-writing is as like hers as a duplicate is to the 
original, but it’s utterly impossible that she should read the Sunday 
Times, or if she saw it that she should answer that advertisement. No, 
it must be purely accidental ; but absurd as it is the mere sight of lines 
resembling hers disgusts me with the idea of a venal bargain at the altar, 
To tell you the truth, Rhatigaa, | have actually been writing to her this 
very morning while you were out, and there my letter lies on my desk, 
I had nothing to tell her but my unhappiness, but [ thought I would at 
least say farewell.’’ 

“ If Thad begun a correspondence,” soliloquised Captain Rhatigan, 
“only to say I was going to break it off, I should never have heard the 
end of it. Butan Englishman may take the buli by the horns or the 
tail, just how he plcorse- But your sow! ina bowl, Fred, you don’t mane 
to disappoint the lovely girl wko tells you she’s waiting for you to-night 
in Berkeley Square.” 

Fitz Mortimer felt very much inclined to say that he wished to have 
nothing to do with it, but he was fearful, if he refused to go, of offending 
his good-natured, hot-headed friend, who evidently thought he had hit 
upon an infallible plan for restoring his decayed fortunes. He assented, 
therefore, with as good a grace as he could assume, and after they had 
despatched a frugal dinner, which the captain insisted on crowning with 
a bottle of expensive wine “ for luck,” the two friends set out for the 
place of rendezvous. 

As Mr. Glue had anticipated, it was a foggy night: not so dense, how- 
ever, as to prevent one from seeing some twenty or thirty yards round— 
a rare boon when London fogs are rife ; and thus it happened that Lucy, 
who had stationed herself at the corner already indicated, caught a@ 
glimpse of the two tall figures approaching just as the clock was striking 
a quarter to seven. The gait of both the new comers was 8° decidedly 
military and the air of one so familiar to her, that she felt sure it was he 
whom she expected. Witha rapid step she approached them, but as she 
did not wear the plaid shawl named in the letter, they were Pass'ng by 
without noticing her, when she laid ber hand on Fitz-Mortimers arm. 
Hastily whispering to him to turn back, she led the way for a short 
distance and then stopped where the light of a lamp fell full-on her fea. 
tures. 

“Good God, Lucy !” he exclaimed, “how is this? You here—what 
cap it mean?” : m ai ade 

« [ dare not tell you the story while we remain here, she replied, “ for 
in a few minutes those will be on your track who are seeking to have 
your liberty, but while we are walking round the square in this direction 
you shall know all.” : 

She kept her promise, and by the time the three had reached the 
crossing at Bruton Street, Fitz-Mortimer was aware of the plot, and 
better still that Emma was in Guater’s shop Waiting and willing to speak 
to him. ‘ 

“ How many are there of them, do you think, Lacy, my dear,” said the 
stalwart captain, chacking her under = chin, he ve fine eyes, tha’s 
plain, no fog can put such lights as them out,—how many, my dar 
: ” 

a sir, I think,” replied Lucy, smiling, “very strong men, too, 

and then there’s the clerk, Mr. Griper, he that’s disguised like a woman, 
’ ch!” 

”“ bs Sask €0 ‘em, but I’ll bother ’em ; here, lend me your cloak, Fred 

we're both of a height, and in the dark all cats are gray ; they'll take me 

for you, | hope, and I'll give “em lave after I’ve throttled the lawyer's 

clerk, Wil make Mr. Glue pay the piper.”’ 

Tho arrangement wes made as soon as proposed, Fitz-Mortimer and 
Lucy glided unperceived into Gunter’s, while Captain Rhatigan walked 
boldly on to the corner of the square. Alter waiting a minute or two, 
seven o'clock struck, and as he looked in the direction of Berkeley Street, 
he perceived two stout fellows lounging along who turned into the pas- 
sage thatdivides Lord Lansdowne’s garden from that of the Duke of 
Devonshire. At the same moment he observed a female figure descend- 
ing Hay Hill with a very unfeminine stride. She crossed over and 
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coughed as she pessed the ond of the passage, and the signal was au- 
swered by a gruff voice in response. J ’ j 

“ If the fog don’t choke ye,” thought Captain Rhatigan, ‘ may be some- 
thing else will.” . 

The figure approached, habited in a plaid shawl; the wearer had taken 
Mr. Badger’s advice, and put on a thick black veil, so that none of her 
features were visible. , j : 

She passed close by Captain Rhatigan, and without turning her head 
said iu a low voice, “ Are you F. P.?” 

“ Yes,” replied he, in as subdued a tone as he could command. 

“You got my letter, then 7?” said she, , : 

«I did,” was the reply, “and you see me at your feet; that isto say, 
he added, sotte voce, “ I'll soon see you at mine.” 

“ Step this way,” said the lady, ‘‘ we may be observed. 
tremble.” 

‘- Yoa’re beginning tov soon,” said the captain to himself. 

He, however, gave his arm to the deluder and walked with her down 
Berkeley Street ; but just as he had reached the place of ambush out 
rushed Mr. Hemp and his follower and fastened on his collar. The cap- 
tain was prepared for them, aud with his famous elbows gave them each 
a staggeriag blow in the chest, which made them loose their bold. 

“ That's him,” said the lady, defying grammar, and consummating per- 
fidy at the same instant; but it was all she had time to say, for in the 
same moment fire flashed from both her eyes and a stream of blood flow- 
ed from her flattened nose, tie illumination and the flattening process 
arising from a well planted “one, two” on the part of the captain; aud, 
as if these were not sufficient, his ready foot simultaneously tripped up 
her heels and sent her fiying against the wall with a damaging elfect to 
her (Mr. Griper’s) headpiece. ; 

It is a marvellous thing, but no less marvellous than trae, that if a row 
occurs in the streets of London, the place, wholly devoid of haman be- 
ings a moment before, becomes instantly populous as a bee-hive. Before 
the officers bad well recovered from their surprise, and had renewed the 
attack, a crowd gathered round the combatants, crying loudly against 
Captain Rhatigan for ill-treating a woman. 7 

“ He’s bin a beatin’ of his vile,” said one, “ vot a beast he mast be! 

As this remark came from a gentleman in red shorts, and a fan-taited 
hat, who nightly indulged in the same amusement, it is to be presumed 
he was able to define (he outrage with tolerable correctness. : 

“ To go for to strike a fee-male!’’ said another, ‘‘ vy vere’s his man- 
hood?”’ 

These observations quite deprived Captain Rhatigan of any sympathy 
he might have enjoyed, had the mob known that his enemies were bail 
iffs, so he was left to fight it out by himself; but after administering one or 
two rather severe punches on the head to Mr. Hemp and his follower, 
he made a show cf being beaten, and those gallant officers completed the 
caption, Captain Rhatigan allowing himself to be walked off by them to 
the nearest cab-siand, trom whence he was driven to the abode of Mr. 
Sloman, ia Cursitor Street. Mr. Griper, who bad picked himself up as 
weil as he could, limped after the party, and, with an aching head, bruised 
limbs, and battered face, got into another cab, and made the best of bis 
way to Mr. Glue’s club to communicate the news of the arrest of Fitz-Mor- 
timer to that gentleman. 

It was joyfully received, and the lawyer immediately proceeded to 
Cursitor Street to indulge himself with a sight of his victim. Mr. Hemp 
was loud in praise of his own valour :— 

“ & tougher cove,” said that functionary, “I’ve seldom had to deal 
with. Myeyes! how he pitched it into your litte clerk. But we've 
gothim under ’atches.”’ ; 

“I thought,” replied Mr. Glue, * that he would }'not suffer himself to 
be taken easily ; but I did not think he was such a fartar! Why, Grip- 
er’s face is more like a toad’s back than any thing else. I'll just say 
oor words to the young gentleman, though it’s no use, for I won’t take 

ail.” 

Mr. Hemp led the way to an upper floor, where the prisoner had been 
established, and ushered Mr. Glue in. 

‘* This is the wrong room, Hemp,” said Mr. Glue, “1 suppose you're 
very full jast now ?” 

“No, we ain’t,”’ replied the sheriff's officer, ‘ we've not got another in 
the ’ouse |” 

** You don’t say so?” said Mr. Glue in a tone of alarm. 

* Yes I do,” retorted Mr. Hemp, doggedly. 

¥ ve by Jingo !” exclaimed Mr. Glue, “ you’ve taken the wrong 
man !” 

* That's true for you,” said Captain Rhatigan, who had overheard the 
colloquy, “and out of this L’ll not go till I’m indemnified.” 

That he stuck to his word, brought Hemp on his knees, and resolved 
Mr. Glue into something weaker than water, need hardly be said, if the 
reader has formed av accurate estimate of Captain Rhatigan’s character. 
A very handsome sum was paid him by way of compensation, and Mr. 
Glue consented to stop all proceedings against Fitz-Mortimar. 

In the meantime, what became of the lovers at Gunter’s ? 

Is it ‘‘ a question to be asked ?”’ 

Did not Fitz Mortimer succeed in making his peace with Emma, did 
he not tell her how he had merely yielded to the whim of the moment 
to oblige his friend Rhatigan, did he not honestly acknowledge the 
state of his affairs, confess to the vice of play, which he sincerely prom- 
ised to abjure, and then elicit from ber an acknowledgment cf her regard 
for himself, coupled with the surprise that she was her own wistress 
S ve as fortune was concerned, and that she freely promised him her 

and? 

Old Glue was eventually suftened, when he found he should gaiu no- 
thing by standing out; Fitz-Mortimer was thoroughly reclaimed and once 
more restored tosuciety ; the wedding took place, and Captain Rhatigan, 
who officiated as groom’s man, whispered to Frederick, as he walked in- 
to the vestry after the ceremony, 


“ Didn’t I tell you thatlack would come of your ‘ Advertising for a 
Wifet’” 
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CHILDHOOD AND ITS REMINISCENCES. 
Concluded, 


But though a child can neither naturally practise nor appreciate that 
real goodness which results from the ripened discipline of the mind, yet 
there is no period of our lives in which we have a more delicate sense 
of many beauties and refinements of character. The enthusiastic admi- 
ration children take for some plain faces is a puzzle to us, with our pride- 
of-the-eye and lust-of-the-flesh ideas, and may be invariably tracedto some 
sweetness of expression, or gracefulness of action, or to something too 
subtle, perhaps, forus even to take cognisance of. Paleness and slight- 
nesa they are usually taken by,and dress greatly guides their first likings 
and dislikings, as it does those of all sensitive, artistic minds. Their an- 
tipathies too are equilly strong. Loud voices and red faces, and boisterous 
manners, are ineffably disgusting to them, especially in women, for they 
are great judges of what becomes each sex. We remember hating a good 
lady (and do so —e who clapped her chest, and switched her petticoats 
violently as she walked, and was perpetually performing the most for- 
tissimo trumpet passages on her nose. In judgment whereof upon her, it 
was settled among us that she should be called Mre. Pimlico—this being 
the ugliest name in the world to our ears—eat nothing but mutton skin 
and pork fat, and only walk two inches at a step. Accordingly, an ex- 
perimental trial of this rate of progress was instantly made; a full bour 
was spent in getting across a small back-yard, and next day it was won- 
dered why our little legs were so stiff. 

It is strange that while volumes over volumes have been written to 
show the wonderful adaptation of this outer world to the wants and 
bon of man, few have thought how tenfold more wonderful it is in 
er Pa child. Imagine what it must be to see the whole playground 
hie ~ fair world spread before him, strewn all over with treasures, 
ms ae — richer than in Aladdin’s garden ; novelty wonder, and delight, 
Sener ake ayer and stone, and play in hag g § Think of the bound- 
prime Nyy sae above his head, beneath his feet, meeting his eye and 
saad =F, 'shand. Flowers growing for him to pluck aud peep into ; 
oh dis 7 adhe branches for him to climb, and fantastic roots for him to 
pat wh. bi r pipe flattering and dancing purposely to lead him on ; cob- 
ve weiben on a level with his eye ; the spider laying its eggs in a tuft 
pe fd Ah, sr leaf, and the frost embroidering a crust of point lace 
thet patence . he _his wonder ; and then that beau ideal of his fancy— 
led Geuitlene e hs: imagination, the bird’s nest, with its exquisite speck- 

And pet hs Gee it would be hard to think was not built for him! 
evavind of hie -reator alone has thus ministered to the one prevailing 
ing into his aan his fellow-man, in spite of himself, is always play- 
Fags ie nds. Every stack he rears, every ditch he digs, every gate 
pony Mh - word for himself and two for the child Nothing 
poulizy ead — houses, andold ruins, and churchyards, and pigs and 
every Par usenet and puppies, and kittens, and all sorts of furnitare,— 

to say selinieaal > and artificial, vegetable and animal, is all his own; 
and most forbidde ‘so two grand primeeval playthings, most desired 
ipenoke 4, More-exquisitely fascinating than every other, the 
pia and the omega of all the rest,—fire and water ! 











__ Se Albion. _ 


Playing materials are as plentiful as the air he breathes. You can hard- 
ly place him where they are not. The great difficulty with hardheart- 
ed parents is to find some bole to shut him up where he shal! have, as the 
term goes, *‘ nothing to play with ;”’ for what seem bare and void to eyes 
which the cataract of age and prose has overspread, are full of beckoning, 
whispering fairies to his. Butthen comes the first, and great, and per- 
petual sorrow of bis life,—the difficulty of knowing what he may play 
with and what he may not,—a difficulty, poor child! which he never 
overcomes to the end of his days. : ; } 

One would think that the costly and ingenious playthings of the offspring 
of the rich would give them an undue advantage over those of the poor; 
but, no, play is too essential toa child to depend upon the amount of hie 
father’s income. Watcha little tattered urchin; a stick, a puddle, or the 
dust of the road, is alihe needs; a piece of chalk and a tlagstone is extra 
luxary, Country has most materials, but town has plenty. We have seen 
a litile girl help a two year old sister across the street, with “ Meggy, 
come away, and feel of the bony beast,” and both stand fondling a raw 
calf, hanging head downwards at the butcher's door, as if ithad been an 
ermine watt ; while a child, of a year old, sat on the step, as happy with 
a dead herring as if it had been a wax doll. ; 

Deprive the little being even of every outward sign of amusement, and 
you can’t stop the inward impulse. Have you not seen some little fairy, 
spinning round and round on the points of its toes, repeating the same 
silly jingle of words with happy purposelessness, living in an atmosphere of 
spoutaneous, self sustaining enjoymeut: not touching the outer world 
80 much with its elastic spirit as tue floor with its tiny feet? Ordo you 
not remember a still more passive aud independent mode of entertain- 
ment, shutting our eyes suddenly and seving the phantuims of the last seen 
object dimly traced within our closed lids ; or looking at the sun, and 
tuen enclosing a bail of fire, now red, now yellow, dilating and contract- 
ing, and at last exploding like a shell, in darkness visible ; or pressing 
our eyeballs and seeing the lightnings playing on each side, or circles of 
lurid light revolving round on the uttermost horizon of our inward sight? 
or, when tird of these, making strange melody in our hearts with eyes 
wide open, dreaming and floating in a listless element, as in a state of self 
mesmerism? Childhood was made toplay, as man to mourn; children 
do gather grapes of thorns, and figs of thistles. : ; 

As regards the manufacture of playthings expressly for children, it does 
seem, under these circumstances, something like sending coals to New- 
castle. Still they are excellent devices for saviog furniture, which was 
doubtiess the origin of theic invention. There isa delicate art, however, 
in their adaptation, which is too often neglected. Children are real poets 
in feeling. All they want is to have their ideas suggested ; supply them 
too fully, and they stop. Playthings will often destroy play. They are 
to children what words are to music; the first condition is, that they 
should not express too much. ; 

There is something whitering to a child’s fancy in an elaborate toy, 
which leaves nothing for him “to make believe.” Au over-dressed-doll, 
or an over-stocked doll’s house, are never ihe objects of much real play, 
or not till the child has dismantled and destroyed them to such a degree 
as to clear away some space fer his own contrivance. 

The society of young children is, in a high degree, softening and refin- 
ing to the mind. You seldom see nursemaids with vulgar, rough man- 
ners. They acquire akind of Sister of Charity expression from the con- 
stant atmosphere of tenderness and simplicity in which they live. The 
French have a right name for them, as they have for most things. They 
call her ‘‘ Ja bonne.” Wecan’t help thinking, too, that in most cases she 
is a far better companion to the child in its first years than even its own 
mother. Her absence of intellect is more on a par with the child’s dawn 
of it. She is not so perpetually probing for the young idea, to see whether 
it be shooting. She hasa bind of passive patience and dumb fidelity, on 
which the child's nature can more easily repose. A child may actually 
learn but little from its nurse, though the reverse is often the case, but 
with her it is always ¢hechild. Even an unprincipled woman will be in- 
noxious towards the children committed to her charge. She may be 
robbing the parents, but she will respect the child. There issomething 
in the very tenor of her charge which brings oat the tender maternal 
feeling dormant in every woman’s breast, and the purer here for being 
unmixed with any of the vulgar cares of life. They are bona fide her chil- 
dren, without any of the drawbacks of anxiety for their future provision, 
or labour for their present wants. She lives in luxury with only the du- 
ties ofa mother. Every own mother has many more. 

A nursemaid is engaged upon a different footing to any other servant. 
A cook understands that she has so many dishes to send up, and a house- 
maid so many rooms to clean, but the chief duties of a nursemaid are not 
in the bond. Her sphere of action cannot be defined. She isto be mis« 
tress, servant and playfellow, and to know the season foreach. She is to 
learn a new language, understand signs unintelligible to every other, 
take interest in trifles, sympathise in nonsenses, rub his fiuger for imagi- 
nary pains, kiss his eyes to send him to sleep, weep when he does not 
love her, smile when he does, lie down and die when he wishes, come 
to life again when he calls her,—and in short, love ner charge or she 
won’t do half her duty, nor even knew it. And how she does love him ! 
Have you never remarked the radiant smile with which she receives the 
puling babe from its lady mother’s arms, —an humble, Madonna- 
likecreature, we have often thought her, wil her simple vestments, and 
her look of love chastened by respect? Have you not seen the bright 
affection with which she catches aud hugs up to her some little urchin, 
glad to follow her, yet coquetting to be caught, and who, once on her 
shoulder, clings like an Old Man of the Sea 1—the pride when her 
children are noticed, the pique when they are passed over, and then the 
patient watching (more than the mother’s) ifsickness enter the nursery, 
_ the bitter sorrow (only less than the mother’s) ifdeath should 
ollow ? 

The death of achild! The words are full of a strange and moving 
meaning: winter following spring, nightfall sueceeding todawn! Fan- 
ciful ideas crowd upon the mind ae hand with solemn truths. That 
little being who knew nothing here, now to know the end of all things ! 
That vacant intelligence which wondered at the ticking of a watch, now 
to understand the mysiery of its own ——. ! My own child, who was 
to hang upon my lips fer instruction, now advanced where one word from 
its own would be arevelation to me! That helpless creature, borne 
from arm to arm, guarded by day and watched by night, too shy to bear 
the approach of a strange face, now launched alone in the “ vast pro- 
found,” escorted by intelligence divine but strange! Will there be one 
among that crowd of disfranchised spirits who will claim an earthly af- 
finity with it? Wil! the little brother who departed a year ago recognise 
this as the babe who entered the bonds of flesh as he was leaving them ! 
Or willit be one of the first signs of a better existence that the ties of 
blood are not needed in it ? 

Of all the sorrows in this world, that for the death of a young child 
brings with it the readiest healing. Would you grudge its having re- 
ceived promotion without paying the purchase-money ?—the rights of 
citizenship without residence ?—the certificate of humanity without the 
service?—the end and aim of life without this weary life itself? The 
death of a child is an enigma, but one which solves many others. The 
mind may dream and wonder, and form strange conclusions from the 
weakness of that life which has yielded to the strong arm of death; but 
two traths remain distinct, more plainly read on that cold marble cherub 
than on any other form of lifeless clay, and those are, the worthlessness 
of that breath which a child is summoned to render up, and the freeness 
of that grace which a child is abl» to inherit. 

_ We remember a remarkable dream which occurred at a time when a 
little being came but to leave us again, whom we hardly thought could 
have claimed a place in our heart but for the void it left; and it always 
recurs to our mind when we hear of new Life and old Death meeting 
thas instantly on the threshold. 

We dreamt that we were conveyed by some mysterious guide to the 
entrance of this earth. It was a kind of gallery, through which angelic 
beings, winged and beautiful, were rapidly passing, all towards the earth, 
—some with grave, others with hopeful, aspects; their expressions as 
Various as they were legible. 

‘What does this mean?’ we said. ‘ Who are the passing spirits who 
go all one way, and why are their countenances so various ?’ 

Oar companion replied,— 

‘ They are guardian angels, each on his way to take charge of a new- 
bora infant. They know not its ultimate doom, but they know the 
sphere to which it is born, and the probable sins and temptations it will 
be exposed to.—Look at that angel,’ he said,‘ with the serious mien, as 
if a hard duty were before him! His charge is the child of the rich and 
noble of the land, who will bring him up in pride and luxury; and his 
heart will grow hard and selfish, and selfishness in high places has few 
— and without sorrow the voice of his good angel will hardly be 

eard. 

And see that spirit who passes with eager, hopeful look! To him is 
committed the child of a visious father, who is rioting at this moment 
that a child is born unto him. But open vices are not so baneful as spe- 
cious virtues. The child’s heart will be wounded and humbled in the 
sins of his father, and, in paying the penalty for another’s guilt, he will 
bimself seek the paths of virtue,’ 
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Then another spirit passed, with firm but peaceful aspect. 

‘ His charge will be arduous. The child now born will have wilfal 
and tumultuous passions, and his heart will be stubborn and erse, 
and he will defy authority, and go far wrong, and the world will say, 
there is no redemption for him. Bat, in the silence of a sick chamber, 
a mother will plead incessantly for bim, and the child of many prayers 
shall yet be brought home to the fold.’ 

Thea came one with anxious mien, and be was guardian to a genius 
who would win the applause and idolatry of thousands; and a second, 
with heavenly compassion, beautiful and moving to behold, and he was 
hurrying to the obscure offspring of sin and shame; and a third, calm 
and peaceful, summoned to preside over the even tenor of a poor orphan, 
who inherited the blessings of sainted parents; and a fourth, full of sol- 
emn anxiety, who hasted to receive his charge from a royal cradle; anda 
fifth, whose counteuance of heavenly woe we dared not ask the cause 
of; and many more, all going to their varied posts,—to the children of 
the good and the bad—the high and the low—the careless and the unbe- 
lieving, till we were tired of csking; when, suddenly, came one, distin- 
guished from all by the radiance of joy upon him. 

‘ What is his charge !’ we said. ‘Surely it must be that of some fa- 
ture saint upon earth!’ 

‘ No,’ said our conductor, ‘ he is the angel of a child who has died atits 
birth, and he is going to carry it straight to heaven.’ 

And then we awoke, and tound it was only a dream; but ever since 
then we have never beard of the death of an infant without thinking of 
the joy on that angel’s countenance. 

It isa grave and momentous question, not whether little children 
should be taught religion, but how much they can bear to be taught. 
The present day sets little bounds to the quantity, and many minds will 
sin and suffer much ere they recover from the disgust of over-repletion 
Now and theo a child is born with the shadow of death and the bright- 
ness of heaven both set on his brow, who lives in religious thoughts, as 
Mozart did in musical, and leave us to be the joy of angels. But oftener 
much a little hypocrite is manufactured with the stamp of premature 
vanity of the worst kind upon him, who prates of holy things by rote, 
and lives to be the disgrace of men. But with children of good health 
and average understanding, the relish for retigious things, although un- 
failing, is so exquisitely delicate, that the only rule we can observe is not 
to overdo. Long services and prayers, and strict Sundays, and all the 
routine of so-called evangelical teaching, are almost, without exception, 
vanity and vexation of spirit with them. Short prayers and beautifal 
hymns they will love; but even here, if we each recall our own child- 
hood, we shall remember that every child associates the idea with some 
fanciful theory agreeable to his own imagination, or reduces the words to 
some jingling gibberish agreeable to his own ear,—innocent, but absurd ; 
for the whimsical ways of a child are foolishness to us, and wickedness to 
most Sunday-school teachers. We remember always saying,—‘ We be- 
lieve in God the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and earth; and én all 
things visible and iavisible.’ We were ready to believe in any thing in 
the world; and thankfal we were, when time had rectified the mistake, 
that no one had ever cross-questioned us upon it. 

But these things matter not. The furm of sound words, as near as 
sible, is all we can give for the winged thoughts of religion, which blow 
where they list, to pause and nestle in; and not too much even of these. 
And, above all, we must forbear to question a child on its religious feel- 
ings. All high thoughts are iudefinable to himself, and all indefinable 
thoughts shy to others; a child who can explain such is an impostor. 
Every germ of life, spiritual or material, is incomprehensible to us, and 
if brought prematurely into daylight perishes. Rte 

But a child is a praying creature, though he prays indiscriminately. 
We always prayed in distress. We remember praying when our mother 
was ill, aud wien we bad dropped a sixpence and could not findit. We 
prayed in all earnestness upon occasions which we should think profane 
now ; but we were a child then, and ‘ of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ 
A child’s ideas of what heaven is are among the deepest mysteries of 
our nature. The captive soul's involuntary conjectures of its native land, 
—now rising into the sublimest poetry—now grovelling in the basest 
materialism, according as it strikes against the stones of its prison walls, 
or catches light through the chinks between them Thisis sacred ground 
we should especially forbear to plant or trample in. General ideas of 
beauty, goodness, and happiness, in the presence of God, with joys at His 
right hand for evermore, and angels ever bright and fair, we may dwell 
on; but having thus lifted him up from earth, let us not presume to 
question him whither he wanders. Even with the best intentions we 
may err, whenever we seek to define what we know as little about as 
himself, and, perhaps, less. It is a mournful picture, and tells a sorrow- 
ful tale, that anecdote of the little Scotch girl who asked her mother 
what heaven was like, 

‘ My dear, it is like a perpetual Sabbath.’ 

‘Oh, mamma,’ said the child, ‘ how dreadful!’ 

As for tangible descriptions of heaven, whether in the shape of gold 
or light, or singing-birds or green leaves, or playthings or sweetmeats, 
they should be carefully let alone, or a child’s natural logic will soon 
puzzle his reason and ours too. Not that such descriptions are so abso- 
lately wrong, but that upon your authority achild pins implicit faith. 
For we should never forget that there is that inconvenience in the inter- 
course with young children which troubles us in no other,—namely, that 
they believe all we say. 

There isa curious letter extant from Luther to his little son which 
bears upon this question, and which it may interest our readers to see :-— 

To my dear little son, Hansigen Luther: Grace and Peace in Christ:— 

My heart-dear little son, I hear that you learn well and pray diligently. 
Continue to do so, my son; when I come home I will bring you a fine 
fairing. I know of a pretty, joyous garden. Many children enter there- 
in, and wear little golden cvats, and pick up beautiful apples under the 
trees, and pears, and cherries, and plums; and sing, and jump, and make 
merry; and have, also, beautiful litle horses, with golden saddles and 
silver bridies. Then I asked the man whose garden it was,—who the 
children were. And he said to me, * The children are those who love to 
learn, and to pray, and to be good.”” Then said I, Dear man, I have also 
a little son, by name Hansigen Luther, may he not come into this garden, 
and have the same beautiful apples and pears to eat, and wonderful little 
horses to ride upon, and play about with these children?” Then said the 
man, “{f he is willing te learn, and to pray, and to be good, he shall 
come into the garden,—and Lippus and Justus too; and if they all come 
together, they shall have pipes, and kettie-drums, and lutes, and music of 
stringed instruments; and they shall dance, and shoot with little cross 
bows.” 

And he shewed me then a fine meadow in the garden all laid out for 
dancing, where hang golden pipes, and kettle-drams, and fine silver cross- 
bows. But il was too early, for the children had not had their dinner, 
and [ could not stop to see the dancing. And I said, “ Ah, dear sir, I will 
instantiy go back, and write all this to my little son. Hansigen, so that 
he may pray, and learn, and be good, in order to get into this garden 
And he has a little cousin Lena, whom he must bring with him.’ Then 
said the man, “So shall it be; go home and write to him.’ 

Therefore, dear little son Hansigen, be diligent to learn and pray, and 
tell the same to Lippus and Justus, that you may all come together into 
the garden. Herewith 1 recommend you to the Almighty, and give 
Cousin Lena a kiss from me. 1530. . 

This is a letter worthy of the founder of German Protestantism,—a 
Mahometan paradise, or the fairy-land of Tieck’s Little Elves, and works 
of merit to bring you in! However, this is not the place to discuss this 
subject. Asa description of heaven for young children, we deny that it 
is even suited to their natural hearts. They know it to be something not 
of this earth, earthy,—no mere play-ground when their lessons are over. 
They have also an awe, half natural, half acquired, of the very name of 
heaven, unless we render it irreverently cheap, which withholds them 
from asking for close details; or, if a chance child persist in doing so, we 
may depend he is a little Radical in embryo, who will never get there. 

But it is time that we should leave our subject, and commit the chil- 
dren, whose rights and wrongs we have been thus desultorily considering, 
to the guardianship o* their best friends or worst enemies,—their natural 
protectors or unnatural tormentors,—namely, to their parents. To the 
outward eye there may seem to be an immense difference between the 
position of children in life. Some accident shows us a family of the rich 
and a family of the poor standing together, the one with feathers and 
plumes, dolls and whips, and bright cheeks, the other with bangled bhais, 
and bare feet, and dirty faces, and, instead of a toy, some necessary 
burden, as a foretaste of a life of labour, in their hands; and a pang g0€8 
through us at the inequality of their fates. But this is a wrong vlew- 
It is not the inequality of fortunes that affects a child, but the inequality 
of parents. The. parent is the child’s fate—its good or evil genius— 
under whose auspices life will smile be ths fortunes ever so low, OF ne 
be they ever sohigh. The poor and tender mother will make a po | 
dren happier, > dragging them up in poverty, than the ric .s 
harsh one, though lapping them in luxury. Question many hp my 4 
what it envied other children most in the days of its childhood, a 


will tell you, with painful tenacity, that it envied them not the toy, or 











the carriage, or the delicate fare, or the rich clothing, but the tender 
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mother and the indulgent father ; that it envied them the mother’s praise, 
the word of encouragement in due season, and felt that this alone would 
have made a sunshine in a dark place. 

Children may be negliecied or spoiled; servants and governesses, 
uncles and aunts, may rule their fate to their present weal or woe; but 
there is no happiness and no misery which affect our future reminiscences 
so surely—which sinks so deep into the heart, to wither or gladden it ip 
the trials of life, as that which we owe in the days of our childhood to 
our parents. ; 

But this is a subject which deserves a chapter to itself. We would 
only add, that in asserting the inequality of a child's lot to consist not in 
birth or fortune, but iu the nature of their parents, we have asserted the 

atest inequality of all. Children are born of the tender and the barsh, 
pious and the unbelieving, the thoughtful and the careless; and their 
trials will be accordingly. ‘Mheir and our only part is to remember, that 
‘the Lord is the Maker of them all.’ 
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A DEADLY PERIL AND A GALLANT RESCUE. 


A NARRATIVE BY A BRITISH NAVAL OFFICER. 


We commend to the attention of our readers the following graphic and 
affecting tale. It shows what may be done by ca'm, cool determination 
at a time when men’s souls are tried ; and it is moreover a graceful tri- 
bate from a member of one service to the merits of a brother officer of 
another. In reading it we have been forcibly reminded ofthe loss of the 
Royal West India Mail Steamer T'weed, and of the circumstances attending 
the rescue of the survivors on that melancholy occasion. In the original 
publication the name of the Commanding Officer of the Troops is given 
at length, but we deem it more generous to suppress it. 


A series of events so extraordinary as those ebout to be narrated, have 
seldom (except under the garb of fiction] appeared to claim the attention 
of the public ; and, it is hoped, that, having relation to the tate of those 
who have “ fought the nation’s battles,” they will find a twofold interest 
in the breast of every lover of his country. 

The most natural feeling that will pervade the mind, after perusual, 
next to the consideration of the truly miraculous incidents related, will 
be astonishment that they have remained so long unrecorded; certainly 
it cannot have arisen from want of sufficient interest. The more than 
probable cause is, that none of cur able nautical writers had been for- 
tunate enough to come into communication with any of the particip ators 
in this calamitous affair. It has, however, been otherwise with one, who 
now submits “ a plain unvarnished tale” to his readers. His information 
is collected from those who shared the danger, and who are now reaping 
the reward of their servicesto their country, in peaceful tranquillity, at 
and around Halifax and Nova Scotia. 

The author has himself seen some service of a rather more stirring 
character than sailing in the experimental squadrons of her most gra- 
cious majesty, Victoria. Hehas ploughed the deep, and stood the can- 
non’s roar, when George the Third was king; and he thinks that an old 
sailor cannot perform a more useful act to his country, than in handing 
ef [however imperfectly done] the heroic conductof an old 
soldier 


At the close of the late American war, the Royal Nova Scotia Regi- 
ment of Infantry, under the command of Colonel , a corps much 
distinguished by its behaviour in Canada, marched to Quebec. As it 
was probable that their services would be no longer required, they re- 
ceived orders to prepare for embarkation, with the view of proceeding 
to Halifax, and, if no counter-orders were received there, to be disband. 
ed with the other Canadian regiments. 

For this purpose the Archduke Charles, a remarksbly fine frigate-built 
ship, of 550 tons, was engaged for the transport of the right wing of the 
regiment ; the left-wing having previously been sent away for the same 

destination. The troops embarked in this ship consisted of eleven offi- 
cers, the staff, two hundred rank and file, forty-eight women and 
children, which, together with the crew of the vessel, comprised nearly 
three hundred individuals, The ehip was also provided with a king’s 
pilot. How far he was fitted for his responsible situation sabsequent 
events will develop. 

The Archduke Charles left the harbour of Quebec on the morning of 
the 29th of May, 1816, with a fresh breeze fromthe E.N.E. Nothing 

worthy of particular remark occurred for the first ten days of the voy- 





nary vision, for ages “ talked of” by sailors, and considered by them as 
a certain warning of some disaster. It was about 11.30 p.m. when one of 
the sailors suddenly called Lieutenant Stewart's attention to a dark ob- 
ject, which appeared to shoot past the bows of the vessel, with the rapidity 
of lightning, and the words “ take care of the rocks,” were distinctly 
heard. Lieutenant Stewart, immediately ordered the dram to ceuse, and 
although the most profound silence was observed for some time afterwards 
by those On the forecastle, nothing more could be heard, and it was con- 
sidered to have been a delusion. 

About midnight, Lieutenant S:ewart finding himself nearly worn out 
from continued watching, and the heavy weight of his saturated clothes, 
determined to leave the deck fora few minutes. He had scarcely got 
below, thrown off his cloak, and was about to partake of those refresh. 
ments which his colonel had lefi for his use, when to bis dismay he fel< 
the ship strike with a tremendous crash, aud ere he cuu)d gain the deck, 
the sea had struck the ship aft, carried away the bulwarks, and with it 
the whole of the round house, sweeping overboard with the wreck two 
women who were sleeping there. Those, and those only, who have been 
placed in like circumstances, and have been eye-witnesses, can form a 
correct idea of the horrible scene that instantly ensued. [t is almost im. 
possible to describe the wild and maniac-like actions which take place in 
a ship crowded with people, at the moment of a wreck like this. Amidst 
the raging of a boiling sea, in a total darkness, the screams of the women 
and children, the total loss of all command over the men, husbands for- 
saking their wives, seeking only their own preservation, wives rushing 
for protection to others, present an awful spectacle. In this instance, un 
officer of undoabted courage, hitherto an affectioaate husband, heedless of 
the intreaties of his beseeching wife, rushed up the maia rigging and left 
her to her fate. The wife of Colonel ———, catching the sound of Lieu- 
tenant Stewart's voice, flew towards him and clasping him round the 
knees, besought him in the most piteous language “ to save her life ;” 
with the greatest difficulty he was able to extricate himself from her 
death-like grasp, and to hasten forward. 

The ship appeared to have struck on a sunken rock, the sea making a 
clear breach over her, aad evidently she was fast filling ; several were 
washed away the moment they escaped from their beds, but nearly the 
whole of the persons on board, the crew, the troops, the women and 
children, reached the fore part of the ship, where they remaiued huddled 
together in one mass of human despair, watching with intensity tor the 
coming day. At about 5 aM. the light was sufficient to enable them to 
discover that the ship had struck on one of the Jeddore Rocks, lying 
about a mile anda half from the coast, and sixty miles east of Halifax. 
How she had got there during the night, still remains a mystery ; it is 
said to have been afterwards accounted for by the supposition that, al- 
though the ship’s head had been kept to her course, the current had gra- 
dually caused her to near the land. 

As daylight increased they could then perceive that at about the dis 
tance of fifty yards from the ship’s bows, was a rock above water, but 
against which the sea lashed itself with terrific violence. To get a com. 
munication with this rock by means of a rope, was now considered their 
only hope. One suggestion followed another, aud was as quickly aband- 
oned. Among the crew was aseaman,a ‘ Trafalgar man,’ and who had 
for that reason, been looked upon with some consideration ; his advice it 
was deemed would be of importance. He wassought for, but alas ! not- 
withstanding the peril of the moment, with death every instant threaten- 
ing his existence, he who had escaped the bloody battle, was found in. 
sensibly drunk. He with others, abandoning themselves to their fate, it 
was soon discovered, had forced the spirit stores ;some of the men had 
likewise broken open a chest of specie and loaded themselves with doub- 
loons, the weight of which afterwards cost them their lives. At length, 
as if by general instinct, all eyes were directed towards Lieutenant Stew- 
art, who had stood with folded arms, calmly surveying the intervening 
gulf between him and the rock, to pass which, the mountainous sea every 
instant Wasting itself in a long line of foam, seemed to bid defiance to all 
humen power ; each man of the crew had declared the attempt as utterly 
beyond the accomplishment of man, and the soldiers alike shrunk from 
attempt. Lieutenant Stewart was known to bea most expert swimmer, 
and at length the silent thought broke into earnest solicitation. Instantly 
the soldiers, so highly was he held in their estimation, amid the wild con- 
fasion which reigned around them, fell on their knees and besought bim 
to save their lives. A half inch rope of sufficient length was soon pro- 
cured ; divesting himself of clothes, except a pair of light trowsers and 
shirt, and buckling his military cap tightly, with the rope secured round 
his body, he dashed from the on chains into the boiling surge; be was 








On the evening of the tenth day from the ship’s leaving Quebec she 
cleared the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and, upon making what was deemed a 
sufficient offing, the pilot directed the ship’s course to be altered to the 


immediately loet sight of by those on board, having been sucked under 
the ship, but recovering bimself and swimming with astonishing vigour 
which nothing but an indomitable courage could sustain, he ultimately 
gained the rock, upon which he was thrown by one huge wave with 


westward, with the intention of making Halifax on the following day. | terrificforce. Bruised and cut as he found himself, his first thought was 
About 7 p.m, the atmosphere being at the time remarkably clear, a black | to secure the rope to the rock; in doing this he experienced much diffi- 
circle was observed to windward on the horizon, stretching from north- | culty, for ena? it presented many rugged points, there was not one 


east to south-west—the well-known forerunner of a fog-bank ; and in a{to which he cou 


d apparently attach it, with sufficient security to allow 


short time the sbip was surrounded by one of those dense fogs so common | those on board to haul onit. The seaweed with which the rock was 
on that coast. Knowing that they were now arrived in the track of the | nearly covered, was another obstacle, as it prevented him getting asure 
homeward-bound West India ships, and the fog increasing to a pitchy | footing ; however, after several efforts, he managed to crawl to the sum- 
blackness, accompanied by heavy rain, with continued squalls, a con- | mit, and at length he firmly secured it. Having swallowed a large quaa- 


sultation was held among the officers of the ship as to the most prudent 
means to adopt; aud it was deemed most advisable, at the suggestion 
of the pilot, to continue the course under easy sai!. The consequence 
was, that look-outs were placed forward, the drum was ordered to 
be kept beating at intervals, and other precautions taken to prevent 
collision, in case of falling in with any ship during the night. It 


was also deemed desirable to have a portion of the troops on deck, to , 


assist the watch. 

After the arrangements for the night had been concluded, these who 
‘were not appointed to duty retired to their berths ; among these was 
Lieutenant Charles Stewart, then commanding the grenadier company, 
whose subsequent brave conduct was the means of rescuing from a 
terrible death nearly the whole of the persons embarked in this ill fa- 
ted ship. He felt himeclf extremely fatigued by continuing so much 
on deck, as he had already done, at the request of his colonel,—for 
he had scarcely been one night in bed during the passage. He had 
hardly descended to his cabin, for the purpose of taking some needful 
repose, when, to his surprise, he was sent for by Colonel , who 
stated to him “ that it was his particular wish [considering the extreme 
danger in which the ship was placed by the density of the fog, ] that he 
should remain on deck during the night ; as, in fact, his wife could not 
rest in her bed unless he consented to do so.” Although Lientenant 
Stewart pointed cut the exertion he hed already undergone, and the ab 
solute necessity that he should have some relaxation of duty, he was too 
good a soldier to murmur at the request—in truth, it may be said, com- 
mand of his superior officer. 

After the usual courtesies had been exchanged, and Colonel —— 
had informed Lieutenant Stewart that some refreshments would be left 
out for his especial use during the night, ten men were ordered under his 
command to the forecastle, where he was to take his station ; and ten 
more, under Captain Glennie, were ordered to the after part of the ship. 
The rain continued to fall incessantly, sudden squalls of wind, with a 
heavy sea rising, occasioned the ship to *‘ work” much; but it was im- 
possible, from the darkness of the night, and the impenetrable density of 
the fog, to see half her length ; however, as it was known that the king’s 
pilot had himself taken the wheel, a degree of confidence was generally 
created in the minds of all on board, and hopes were entertained that 
not anything of serious moment would occur before daylight, which was 
anxiously looked for by crew, as well as by passengers. 

At about 10 p. . the “ look-out” stationed on the bowsprit hailed the 
forecastle, and directed Lieutenant Stewart’s attention to what he thought 
was 4 light a-head ; and by his looking directly in the line of the horizon, 
er the ship's bulwark, Lieutenant Stewart fancied that he also observ- 
e ile ; he immediately repaired aft tothe quarter-deck to report to the 
pi | when, to his surprise, he there found Colonel ——( who, he sup- 
posed, had retired to his cabin ) handing his majesty’s pilot a glass of hot 
grog. Upon Lieutenant Stewart making his report, he was replied to iu 
hi, uncourteous manner by the pilot, and ordered by his colonel back to 

ee. a had not long returned forward, when the “look-out” again 
calle ight a-head,” and Lieutenant Stewart placing his eye in the 
Tabt position as before, distinctly saw what he considered a flickering 

ight, and deemed it again pradent to go to the quarter-deck, and to re- 
port a second time the result of his observation. The answer he received 
was, “ Sir, 1 have been . king’s Pilot on this coast for twenty-five years. 
and [know where lam.” The colonel then said, “ Mr. Stewart, you 
will return to your post immediately.” To which’ Lieutenant Stewart 
replied, “Sir, I have done what [ considered my duty.” After the 
second rebuff Lieutenant Stewart considered it useiess <n any fur- 
oy reports, and with a heavy presentiment on his mind, he cuntiened 
at his post. ‘ 

Bat a short time had elapsed between Lieutenant Stewart's return to 
the forecastle, the rain still pouring its torrents with increased violence 
and the fog continuing equally thick, when an occurrence took place 
which had all the attributes of supernatural agency, not unlike the imagi- 





tity of salt water in his arduous undertaking, he felt extreme thirst, and 
perceiving a cavity at the top of the rock filled wiih water, he concluded 
it was fresh, from the heavy rain which had fallen; hs eegerly filled his 
cap, and as eagerly drank of its contents; but unhappily he found it to 
be as briny as the waves from which he had just emerged. Those oa 
board were as yet in ignorance of his success, or indeed of his being alive; 
they had “ paid out” the rope gradually, and in sufficient quantity to 
enable him to reach the rock, but were afraid to haul, the fog continuing 
so thick thatthey were ouly able to discern the base of it; and this Lieu- 
tenant Stewart himself discovered, after he had fastened the cope, for he 
could notsee the ship in the position in which he was placed. 

It was a period of intense anxiety and uncertainty to nearly three hun- 
dred human beings; if he were lost, their last hope of life had fled; 
their straining eyes were all fixed on one small spot, to catch a glimps 
of the only man out of so great a number, who had shown nerve enough 
to hazard so bold an enterprise. Lieutenant Stewart now attempted to 
descend from where he was and to get as near as possible to the wreck, 
to enable thuse on board to see kim, and to give them warning that he 
had succeeded in fixing the rope, by a preconcerted signal of waving his 
cap; but on eideavouring to retrace his steps, he found that the waves 





were dashing with increased violence on the side of the rock which he 
must traverse; be consequently began cautiously to creep round on the 
Opposite side, when, to his dismay, he found that it was perpendicular 
with the water, and in his anxiety, attempting to hold himself on by the 
sea weed, the slippery substance gave way, and he was again precipita- 
ted into the foaming breakers. From the wounds he had already re- 
ceived in almost every part of his body, when previously hurled ‘with 
such violence on the rock, and his limbs having become stiff with the 
intense coldness of the atmosphere, he at first was unable to make the 
slightest effort to save himself, but, uniting his powerful strength to the 
consciousness of the importance of the task for which he laboured, and 
aware of the inutility ot what he had already accomplished in securing 
the rope, unless he could give intimation of it to those on the wreck, he 
redoubled the efforts of bis Herculean frame, notwithstanding his being 
repeatedly ariven back by the migh:y adversary with which he was con- 
tending. When nature had nearly resigned the contest, after half an 
hour’s straggling to gain the mastery of the foaming water, he reached the 
side neares: the shio,ind was again thrown oa the ruck opposite the wreck. 
Instinctively catching a bennch of the sea-weed, he was enabled to main- 
tain bis bold ontil the retiring wave left him lying on his back ina 
state of exhaustion approaching to insensibility. He was now for the 
first time seen from the wreck ; they anxiously waited for the signal ; 
this he waa soon enabled to give them, and instantly all on board raised 
a joyful exclamation at the prospect of escape from their awful situation. 
They began to haul oa tae rope, and found it fast; the ship had by this 
time fortanately “ forged” considerably ahead, and conseqaently her 
bows approached nearer to the rock. No time was now lost in launching 
the jolly boat, (the only one remaining on board) which they slung from 
the “cat-head.” faving accomplished this, and being able to keep her 
by the aid of the rope ander the end of the bowsprit, one of the sailors 
soon hauled her to the rock, bringing with him another and stouter 
rope; th¢ was secured like the former one, and as the ship evidently 
could not long hold ‘oge’Ser, it was resolved that the women and chil- 
yo thou 4 be the eer taken off the wreck. As the boat could now be 
ept sicay” ander (he bowaprit, the women were slung two at atime 
and luwere: into her ; the size of the boat would only admit of that | 
number each trip, wih two men to pull ber. 
_ Lieutenant S:ewayt having partially reccvered from the state of almost 
insensibility \ whieh he hed been lying, raised himself, for the purpore 
of assisting there whe might be brought to the rock. He was now fully | 
convinced that irs » »zged and slippery surface did not contain sufficient | 
space to allow of even standing-room for the whole of those on board ; 
but, the instent after he saw the boat leave the ship with its first 








surgeon of the regiment, the fog suddenly cleared (in the form of a long 
vista) towards the coast, and discovered to him another rock, of appa- 
rently much larger dimensions, and of considerably more elevation above 
the sea. Consequently, as the boat neared him, he directed their attention by 
signs, and as those in her now observed it, they pulled towards the sec- 
ond rock, and, finding the swell much less than outside, they were ena- 
bled to land their freight in safety. In this manner they contrived to 
transport from the wreck the whole of the women and children. 

In the meantime a running toggle had been rigged on the ropes, for 
hauling the men on the rock where Lieutenant Stewart was, and many 
of the soldiers, as well as the whole of the officers, have been drawn 
from the wreck some time before ali the women could be got off. 

An occurrence here took place, showing how the love of life will pre- 
vail over all other considerations. Still, instances such as the following, 
it is to be hoped, for the credit of human nature, are rare indeed. Hor- 
rible as the situation of those on board was momentarily becoming, yet 
one can scarcely believe that the dearest ties on earth which man posses- 
ses could be severed and forgotten, under any circumstances, however 
dreadful. As Captain was about to quit the wreck by the rope, 
his wife, who had been lashed in the fore-rigging, to prevent her being 
washed away, perceiving his intention, raised her infant from her breast 
and, with out-stretched arms and hideous shrieks, implored him not to 
leave her. She and her child were alike unheeded. This was seen by 
the soldiers already landed; many of them belonging to the captain's 
own company. On his arriving at the rock, Lieutenant Stewart could 
not forbear pitbily saying to him, 

“ Ah! my good fellow, you'll never be turned to a pillar of salt, for 
looking behind you.” : 

The poor lady and her babe were, however, happily saved, with the 
other females. Women are proverbially said to be of a forgiving disposi- 
tion ; but the writer has not been able to ascertain if the captain ever 
received that pardon, to which his conduct so little entitled him. 

It was evident to those still on the wreck that she could not last long, 
and that no time must be lost by those remaining on board. Several, in 
their anxiety to escape, were washed away, and sunk, to rise no more. 
These were most likely the men who had loaded themselves with the 
gold they had obtained from the treasure-chest. Ultimately, however, 
nearly the entire of the male portion of (he passengers and effected a safe 
landing on the rock, aud were apparently for a time rescued from their 
impending fate, ; R 

The total loss of life, including men, women, and children, which had 
taken place from the ship’s first striking, amounted to ten in number. 
The last man who left her (one of the sergeants) had not done so more 
than ten minutes when an overwhelming sea strack her, she keeled over, 
and instantly disappeared. ; 

It now became evident that in a short time considerable difficult 
would be experienced with respect to space. The rock was crowded, 
and the sea breaking over them at every point. Colonel proposed 
that the officers should be immediately removed in the boat to the 
rock on which the women been carried. The proposition, as mi ht be 
expected, met with considerable opposition from the soldiers, and sup- 
pressed murmurs soon gave way to openly-expressed objection on their 
part to such an exclusively invidious selection. The boat was, however; 
ordered to approach a projecting point of the rock, and Colonel —~, 
with one of the officers, whom he had selected, were about to step into 
it, when the soldiers simultaneously rushed to the spot, and drove the 
colonel and his companion away. Had the boat been sufficiently near at 
the time, certain destruction and loss of life would have been the conse- 
quence, as more than twenty men were ready to have dashed into her, 
aod she would, of course, bave sunk instanily. Becoming desperate at 
their situation, and maddened to frenzy at the thought of being left to 
perish by their commander and officers, the soldiers now broke out into 
open mutiny. All subordination was at an end, and language uttered by 
the mep, regardless of all distinction as to rank; each man avowing that 
he considered his life equaily dear to him as the colonel and officers did 
theirs, aud resolutely maintained that he would not permit them to leave 
the rock, unless a portion of the men were removed at the sume time. 
Ail attempts to reason or to command were found to be utterly futile: 
wild confusion reigned, and self-preservation seemed paramount in the 
breast of every man, The waves were perceptibly advancing higher up 
the rock ; but all power of reasoning with men placed in this dreadful 
situation was totally useless. The boat still remained by them, holding 
on with difficulty to the ropes, which were secured to the rock, 

Amidst this muss of frantic beings lay Lieutenant Stewart, nearly cov- 
ered with blood, from the wound she had received, and it was considered 
by the meu that he was dead, or dying; but, roused to animation by. the 
contention going on between his ng ape som Yo eed and the soldiers, 
and the yells and screams of others, be raised himself on bis feet, and 
learning the cause, he addressed the men energetically, and in language 
which they could not mistake. He represented to them the consequence 
of their remaining long, where they were, without aid; that certain 
death would be the result; strengthening his argument by convincing 
them that the only communication they cou'd obtain with the land was 
by means of the buat; that if she were Jost, they must all perish ; that 
he knew they would recollect that they were British soldiers; and he 
declared his resolution, that if they would permit the colonel, officers, 
and crew to be taken away in the boat, he would stand by them, and 
snare their fate, and that, should opportunity offer, he would be the last 
man to quit the rock; adding, that whilst this was his determination, 
where was the man among them who would so far forget himself as to 
dare to stir one step ? 








his raising himself bad been one scene of terrible commotion, became at 
its conclusion one of comparatively passive tranquillity. Each man drop- 
ed, or crossed his arms; their reasoning faculties appeared to have re- 
turned simultaneously; order and subvordination instantly took the place 
of confasion and mutiny. The voice of this brave and heroic man still- 
ed the raging of the human storm. Dreadful as was the prospect, or the 
hope of relief, this offer of self-devotion, by one individual in whom they 
could place confidence, and whose previous conduct had already stamp- 
ed him in their minds as their saviour, at once restured them to their 
senses. They immediately and willingly obeyed his orders, formed them- 
selves as he commanded, as nearly as was possible, into a solid square, 
and permitted the colonel, oflicers, and others, to be taken in the boat to 
the other rock. As two persons could only be taken at each trip, the 
last time it left it contained but one officer, who said to Lieutenant Stew- 
art — 

“ Now is the only chance to save your life. This rock will soun be 
covered with water. Come with me.” ; 
Lieutenant Stewart replied, that he had pledged himself to remain by 
the men, and nothing should tempt him to swerve from bis resolve; 
that he would abide his fate, be itwhatit might. The consequence png 
that the colonel, officers, and crew of the ship, with his majesty § P! ot, 
were all safely landed on the rock “in shore and Lieutenant wren 
was left, with two hundred and eight soldiers, awaiting the chances 0 
an improbable rescue. 


The author here makes some lengthened remarks u 
of our army, for which we have not room; nor would we care to break 
the thread of this simple and deeply interesting tale. 


To resume the narrative of this terrible shipwreck : peg tage (~ 
went down, the confined air must have burst her decks. —s C) o e 
came covered with the contents of her hold, consisting jad + 
and soldiers’ baggage, casks of provisions, &c. and =— Ps , 

dies of those who had met an untimely death now floated to the surface 
—a sad spectacle to those on the rock, as the mountainous waves arent 
them towards the coast. ‘The water had now encroached so perceptibly, 
on the rock, that the soldiers were compelled gradually to keep moving 
close together, until at length ~ space left was barely sufficient to pere 

i into one solid mass. fs : 

py say gh gh view of ascertaining the rapidity of the rise of 
the tide, directed a sergeant to place two stones on a projecting part of 
the rock, the surface of which the water had justreached, After waiting 
with their backs turned to the spot (dreading to behold the too convin- 
cing proof) but a short time, they found on examination the fearful truth, 
—that the stones were no longer to beseen. He again had another one 
placed, conceiving that perbaps the former ones had been washed away 5 
and after again turning their eyes from tbe place, as did all the men, 
with the conviction, that should this be covered by the water, they had 
nothing to expect but quickly-coming death, they remained calmly silent 
in that position for some time; when, to their unspeakable joy, on again 
turning round, they beheld not only the single stone, but the two which 


pon the constitation 





had previously been laid down, Thus assured that the tide was now 
receding, and that yet there was a chance left them of being saved, 
should their situation become known to some vessel! passing the coast, 
their drooping spirits became reanimated, and each man strained bis eye’ 
to be the first to catch the sight of the hoped-for means of deliverance. 
By this time, from the coutinued breaking of the sea over them, 4? 


freight containieg the colonel’s wife, her two children, and the assistant, | swallowing the salt water, which many haa done in getting from we 





His address was electric: the rock, which the instant previously to ~ 
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they were seized with intense thirst, and without the slightest chance 

oP etlovtetion ; and were this a work of fiction, what is now related 
might be set down as an incident to heighten the interest of the moment. 
Bat here traly occurred one of those miraculous interpositions of Divine 
Providence which must convince the most sceptical of the goodaess and 
power of the Almighty Creator of the universe Amongst the great 
number of articles which were at every instaat rising to the surface trom 
the wreck and floating past them, one of the serjeants observed a cask, 
which, contrary to all other thiegs, was apparently being fast driven to 
the rock. He communicated the circumstance 6) Lieut. Stewart, and at 
the same time gave it as his opinion that he believed it to bea cask of 
yam, which must have broken from the spirit-store. On learning this, 
Lieut. Stewart, with ajudgment worthy of him, well knowing what the 

consequences would be, privately ordered the sergeant to provide him- 
self with the largest stone he could find, and instantly that the cask came 
within his reach, to stave in the head of it. This the sergeant was soon 

in readiness to do; but wonderfully singular as it may appear, the cask, 

as it neared the rock, was lifted by one enormous wave, and carried into 

the very centre of the body of men, so much s9, that it knocked several 

of them aside, and the receding water left it firmly placed among them. 


It is useless to attempt a description of the men’s feeling under such 


circomstances. It is sufficient to assert that it proved to bea hogshead 
full of fresh water! To open it, and each man to pariake of its contents 
by the use of his cap, occupied but a short space of time. Their parch- 
ed throats were relieved, and their minds, from the now certainty of the 
tide’s receding, rendered comparatively happy; so much so, that it was 
roposed to endeavour to obtain some sleep, and their first care was to 
attend to their fatigued and wounded officer. ’ 

With their hands they soon cleared a space of the sea weed saflicient 
to permit him to lie down on the bare rock, and a man lay down on each 
side of him to impart warmth; others laid themse!ves across their com- 
rades to cover him, and thus formed what might not inaptly be termed a 
living pyramid. The majority of the soldiers with their officer were 
goon in as sound asleep as if they had been in the most comfortable 

uarters; care having been taken that a few should alternately watch 
or any vessel that might come near them. , 

It may here be mentioned that one of the Jeddore Rocks, on which 
these two hundred men were now quietly reposing, is, when the wind 
blows from any other quarter than that waich then prevailed, covered to 
the depth of fifteen feet of water, and thence called the “ sunken rock.” 
This circumstance was doubtless well known to the king’s pilot, and had 
been communicated by him to Cvlonel , which accounts for his 
anxiety to leave his men in the reckless manner in which he did. 





The sea still continued to throw up articles from the wreck; but the’ | rai theme of admiration. 





| be nearly as desolate, and, with respect to provisions, as inhospitable as 





the barren rock which they had left. However, after some time occu- 
| Pied in the search, they discovered a pool of water, and also a “‘ fish 

take” (a stage on which it is laid to dry) well stored. The soldiers seized 
the raw fish, and, without waiting to cook it, devoured it like so many 
ravenous wolves. It should be stated that they had obtained a light from 
the vessels, and on their first landing bad lighted a fire which they con- 
tinued to supply with the logs that lay near the hat. 

Lieutenant Stewart now seriously felt the effects of the wounds he had 
received on the rock. He was terribly bruised inthe body, and much 
larcerated about the feet and legs. Surgical assistauce was not to be ob. 
tained. He therefore philosophically became his own doctor. With a 
piece of iron hoop (picked up in the hat,) he made some lint with a por- 
tion of his shirt, and with the rest of it bound up his legs. 

With the intention of waiting until daylight before he proceeded with 
his men to Cold Harbour, which heunderstood wasabout six miles distant 
from the place where they were, he lay down by the fire to take some 
rest, which by this time he fally needed ; but great was his astonishment 
to be aroused from his slumbers by the uproarious noise of tke soldiers 
fighting with each other like maniacs. Whether this was in consequence 
of devouring the raw fish, or other cause, he could not discover. Ulti- 
| mately, they, as well as their officer, went to sleep. 

In the morning they began their march to Cold Harbonr, which they 
reached about s:x a. M., and were immediately supplied with requisite 
provisions. Colonel , the officers and females, had already been 
taken there the previous night by the vessel in which they had left 
the rock. ‘{woschooners were here engaged to carry them to Halifax, 
whence they were distant sixty miles; and the next day they arrived off 
that port. 

On entering the harbour by the eastern passage, they were bailed as is 
usual, from the fo. ton George’s Island, and were asked what troops they 
were, aud from whence brought. Greatly to the astonishment of those 
atthe battery, they learned that it was the left wing of the Nova Scotia 
regimeut. As the report had already reached Halifax that not the 
slightest hope remained of a single man, woman, or child beiug alive, the 
news was instantly elegpagbed te the town, and as might be expected it 
became a scene of intense excitement. A great number of the soldiers 
had relatives residing there ; and the people flocked in crowds to learn 
the particulars ot their escape. 

Many of theefficers and men of the right wing, which had arrived some 
weeks before, together with nearly the whole of the garrison, consisting 
| of five regiments, under Major General Gosling, hastened to see them dis- 

embark, and the gallant behaviour of Lieutenant Stewart was the gene- 
He was confined by illness about six weeks ; 














only thing which was washed on the rock, save the butt of water, was a| but, a robust constitution, and the consciousness of an honourable mind, 
epeaking-trumpet, which ultimately proved of infinite service. The day | restored him to health. Asa matter of coures, he was allowed his com- 
was passing fast away, the fog still continued dense in thy extreme, the | pensation (about £80) for the loss of his property in the wreck, which 
rain pouring its torrents on these miserable half clad men, while a cut- | was, in reality, of the value of £200. Among this was £30, “ subsistence 
ting nor:h-easter, although it kept the sea from rising on them, increased | money” for hiscompany. This, by the regulation of the service, he was 
the severity of the cold. It may be said, in trath, that so hopeless ap- of course obliged to make good ; 80 that, pecaniarily, he was a consider- 
peared their chance of rescue, at the approach of night, that fortitude able loser. 

gave way to despair, and each man looked upon death as a happy termi-| Singular as it may appear, but not the less true, it was remarked by 
nation to his now terrible state of existence. _ |  |many military as well as civilians, tuat during the time he was confined 
_An incident now occurred, trifling in itself, bat saffiziently indicative | by illness, solely arising from his distinguished conduct, the colonel and 
of what bad at some previous period been the fate of oue or more wretch- | officers who had escaped the wreck, abstained from publicly alluding to 


ed beings on the very spot where they were. One of the sergeants ob- | the circamstance ; nor did any one of them make the slightest personal 
served, wedged in a cleft of the rock, a piece of cloth, which, on draw- 


ing out, bad attached to it a button of the 69th regiment of foot. It told 
a fearful tale. 
crimination and foresight, strictly forbade the sergeant to make the cir- 
cumstance known to the men, rightly judging that it would only aggra- 
vate the horrors of their situation, and might probably reduce them to 
such a depth of despair as to deprive them of all reasoning activn ; 
the consequences of which might have led tu acts too horrible to 
contemplate. 

How few men, with such a fearful warning before them would have 
preserved their sel/-possession! It was an exercise of the most consum- 
mate prudence; and a foreboding so awful was eufficient to shake the 
strongest nerve. Alas! it wasin reality what it seemed tobe. Twenty 
years before, a dreadful shipwreck happened on this very rock, where 
perished a large portion of the 69th regiment,—the only sad memento of 
which was this insignificant button. 

The darkness of night was already shadowing the horizon, s!oop had 
long forsaken the most wearied of the soldiers. Many had beon the de- 
lusive visions to those watching, and their frequent cries of “a ship! a 
ship!” only proved the intensity of their bewildered imaginations. 
These were but the effect of denser portions of vapoury matter driven 

ast them by the howling blast. At length they were again overwhelmed 
L the total darkness of the heavens, and again reduced to an utter hope- 
leasness of relief. Each man appeared to hold but little communication 
with the one next him; they seemed to be absorbed in silent prayer. 
All was silence, save the roaring of the wiads and the surging of the 
waves on the rock ;—and prayer alone did in truth occupy the minds of 
this mass of human suffering. 

The returning tide now threatened them again, with increasing force, 
the wind having partially “chopped round” to westward; and they at 
length became so closely wedge d together, to avoid the rapid y approach- 
ing waters, as to render respiration diflicult to those in the centre, 

Whilst thus awaiting their fate with a calmness of resignation une- 
qualled, suddenly a light, red as blood [the effect of fog], appeared to 
their strained eye-balls, and instantly afterwards a ship loomed through 
the dense atmosphere. A shout of joy, such as perhaps never before 
escaped the united voices of two hundred human beings, soon indicated 
to those on board the vessel [ which had, in fact, been sent with another 
in search of them, but with faint hopes of success], that the wreck was 


Oa his showine it to Lieat Stewart, he, with a just dis. | 


inquiry respeciing his health. 


It may very naturally be asked, what 
| could have been the cause ? 


“ There’s nothing half so base in life 
As man’s ingratitude !” 


_ The only assignable reason for such an utter absence of courteous feel- 
ing (setting aside gratitade) arose doubtless from self reproach, an inward 
conviction of their own pusillanimity ; they were afraid to face a brother 
officer whose conduct, in comparison with their own, had placed him so 
immeasureably above them. They must have been fully sensible in 
what light they would henceforth be regarded by their own men, whom 
they had so basely deserted, and consequently the colonel as well as 
officers dreaded a recurrence to anything connected with so disgraceful 
an event. 

There was at the time a report in the military circles at Halifax, and 
believed to be trae, that Colonel bad expressed an intention of 
bringing Lieutenant Stewart to acourt martial. The reader may reason- 
| ably inquire for what? It was thus stated ; fora breach of military dis- 
| cipline—for leaving the wreck without orders! | Whether it was ever 
seriously contemplated or not, is of little importance, the result of such 
an absurd step was too obvious. 

Colonel got his step as major-general, with a governorship, and 
Lieutenant Stewart remained Lieucenant Stewart !! It was not until six-. 
teen years from the time of the wreck of the Archduke Charles that Lieu- 


tenant Stewart in due course obtained his promotion as a “ captain unat- 
tached !” 











——__ 


Ruperial Parliament, 
ALIENS’ BILL. 


House of Lords, April 13. 

Lord STANLEY said that at the same time that he gave his hearty and 
cordial support to the principle of this bill, he most entirely concurred 
with his noble friend behind him in thinking, not only that Her Majesty’s 
Government had not erred from overhaste, but that they had been over 
slow in the introduction of this and other measures, and also that the 
measure itself was not likely to prove so efficient as it might have been 
made. His noble riend had pointed out that if the provisions of the Re- 


still uncovered by the water, and that its wretched occupants still }gistration Act had not been, and could not be, strictly complied with, it 


survived 

It was subsequently aseertained, that after the jolly boat had Inuded 
the oflicers end crew on the rock where the women were, she was sent 
in search of some of the fishing or coasting vessels that might bo passing. 
She was fortunately successful, by falling in with three, one of which 
had taken off the officers, women, and other persons, and the two others 
stood out to ascertain tho fate of the soldiers, but with almost a positive 
certainty of the inutility of doing so, the opinion of all being that death 
had long previously put an end to their sufferings. Tho Omuaipotent 
Power who ruleth the waters erdained it otherwise. The vessels had 
each hoisted lights at their mast-heads, and it was one of these which firat 


was impossible that this bill could be worked efficiently, and no answer 
whatever had been given to the observations of his noble friend by the 
noble earl who succeeded him on the part of the Crown. The noble earl 
admitted that these provisions did not enable the Government to exercise 
an efficient control over aliens, but he said that anything which would 
give such a control would be of so vexatious a character, and would so 
intertere with privacy and domestic comfort, that he hoped the house 
would not sanction such an interference. But this bill was avowedly an 
interference with the principle of the British constitution, because he 
held the principle of that constitution to be the giving the utmost tree- 
dom that could be given, not only to our own subjects, but to refugees 
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certainty that they might have relied not merely upon the forbearance, but 


upon the cordial co-operation of their political opponents; whieh would 
have enabled them to meet any opposition they might have had to encoun 
ter from their political friends. : 

Aithough he believed this to be an insufficient measure, still he was 
willing to give it his support, because it might have a beneficial tenden- 
cy, and because the Government considered it to be a power necessary to 
be vested inthem. There was another subject on which he felt he had 
a further right to complain. He did not understand the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with regard to Ireland. Considering the present state 
of Europe, and considering that it was necessary to resist the dangerous 
part of Her Majesty’s subjecte in that portion of the united kingdom, who 
were confederated together, and had put forth an open declaration of their 
intentions, their hopes, their designs, and their expectations, he confessed 
he could not understand the conduct of the Government in Ireland, being 
content to stand by and see persons connected with these confederations 
inciting, advising, persuading—successfully persuading—large bodies of 
their countrymen to take up, manufacture, and provide themselves with 
arms for the undisguised purpose of their being used in hostility to Her 
Majesty’s crown and government. He did not understand a policy which, 
on the one hand, in the exercise of a particular power, checked the anx- 
ious desire on the part of a large portion of Her Majesty’s loyal subjects to 
arm themselves for the purpose of maintaining law and order, whileon the 
other hand it left another, but a disloyal portion of the people, with per- 
fect impunity, in the absolute and entire possession of arms of all descrip- 
tivns; and above all, left untouched and uninterrupted the open and un- 
disguised manufacturing of a description of weapon which could be re- 
quired for no legitimate purpose, but which, on the contrary, had been 
avowed to be intended for rebellious objects. 

He confessed he could not comprehend why the Irish Government 
should be content to eee going on before their eyes, in every part of Ire- 
land, the manufacturing of pikes, to be used in hostility to the Govern- 
ment and the Sovereign of these realms. He might be inclined to join 
in the wish of his noble friend, (the Earl of Ellenborou.b) that the last 
pages of Hansard might be obliterated, for he could not but think that 
Her Majesty’s Government had prepared the remedy, which they most 
| conscientiously believed to be necessary to meet the unsettled state of 
Ireland, upon consideratioss of what had been their condact on former 
occasions, when they resisted, and successfully resisted, a)l measures re- 
striciive of the rigbtto carry arms in Ireland. For the firat time—he 
would not say since the union, but long before the union—ander the au- 
thority and by the direct intervention of the Government, all restrictions 
upon the right of carrying arms in Ireland had been taken off ; they had 
been boasifully and ostentatiously taken off, and declera‘ions had been 
made to the Irish people that they had a perfect right 10 carry arms, and 
that it would be an act of injustice on the part ofany G»vorn:nent to inter- 
fere with that right. They hadnow befere them evidence of the conse- 
quences resul' ing from the absence of those restric ions, and of the diffi- 
culties in which the Governmentof Ireland was placed by reasoa of the 
previous declarations made upon this subject by those now constituting 
that Government ; and it was with regret that he saw a continuance of 
those evils, arising, as he firmly believed, from the apa'by, or ap nily 
apathy, of ine Government in applying a remedy to that siate of ihings. 

It might be said that these remarks had no strict reference to the bil 
then before their lordships; but when they were passing a measure re- 
strictive of liberty, and founding the necessity of that measure upon the 
ground that it was required for the preservation of the peace of the 
country, he thought no subject could be foreign to a discussion of that 
nature, which had also for its object the preservation of the peace of 
the country, by depriving of the means of disturbing that peace those 
who were inclined to break it for certain purposes which they had in 
view. He regretted that the Government had asked for larger powers, 
and he further regretted that they had not given effect to those measures, 
| however ineflicient, which had been passed during the present session 

for preserving peace in Ireland. It was true certain districts had been 
proclaimed, arms had been called in, and some had been surrendered and 
some seized; but the number was inconsiderable in comparison with 
the arms possessed in those districts which had not been proclaimed. 
He looked with alarm and apprehension at what appeared to him to be a 
great and growing evil in Ireland. 

Ifthey were to have—which God forbid !—an outbreak in tha: part of 
Her Majesty's dominions, it appeared to him an act of inconceivable and 














incomprehensible folly not only to make no preparation against such 
‘ outbreak, but not even to take such measures as should insure, when that 
ou break came, that the loyal portion of the population should be well 
armed, and the disaffected portion of the popalation ill armed ; but that 
on the contrary, the Government should give to the disaffected—of whose 
intentions that government had full warning—power and time to procure 
arms, not even offering any discouragement to their manufacturing arms, 

Wich respect tothe present meastre, he considered i: ineffectual, but 

the responsibiliiy would rest on Her Majesty's Government. But, con- 

sidering that they were approaching the recess, before which they had 

not only to pass this bill but also another important measure, probably 
withvut discussion, he thought he should not have discharged his duty if 
he had not taken the opportunity of calling the attention of heir lordships 
and the country toa s:ate of things which he considered fraught with 
presen) evil and fa'ure danger, and of expressing an earnest hope that no 
time would be lost before measures were taken for preventing the gen- 
ovat oemning, with avowed Lostile intentions, which was now going on in 

reland. 


ALTERATION OF THE LAW OF TREASON AND SEDITION. 
House of Commons, April 12. 


Lord JOHN RUSSELL, on moving that the Bill for the better security 
of the Crown and Government be committed, spoke as follows :—I cer- 
tainly should have been better satisfied if the hon. gentleman who has 
jast sat down, and those hon. gentlemen who have before spoken, had 
been content to go into committee, and :o hear the reasons which might 
be urged in support of the claase which they so loudly condema. Bat, 
as the hon. member for Montrose asks me upon what principles we 
| pose to act, | suy now, as I have ever said, that with regard to general 
| principles of politics, with regard tothe great maxims of the constitution, 
| I believe Mr. Fox has laid down the true doctrines of government. But, 

Sir, we are now living in extraordinary times. [‘' Hear, hear,” and 
| cheers]. We are living in times when persons think it right, when they 





attracted the atiention of the soldiers. It was as much tothe surprise of | {rom other countries. It was an interference with the rights of hospi- | deem it consistent with their duty, to call together councils and confed- 
the crews of the vessels to hear the cry from the men as it was to the tality, and therefore the Government had properly made it a temporary | erations, in which they declare that war ought to be made against the 


delight to those from whence it came. 


measure, But then it must be recollected that the measure was deemed 


Sovereign (“ Hear, hear,” and loud cheers); that the armed forces of the 


The vessels now cautiously neared the rock, and no time was lost in ,; necessary for the safety of the country, and the preservation of the peace | Sovereign ought to be seduced or bribed (renewed cheers); and that if 
dispatching a boat, which they had brought with them, to the rescue of | of the realm, as well as of the lives of the citizens who might be misled | seduction and bribery do not succeed they should be opposed by torce 


these wretchedly-situated creatures. 


On the boat being perceived, | by the intrigues of foreigners ; and these were circumstances which might | of atas. (Loud cheers). We are living ia times when the people are 


Lieutenant Stewart, by the aid of the speaking-trampet washed from | well justify an interference with private comfort, and quite set aside the | advised to arm themselves, and are told that if they procure arms the 
the wreck, was enabled to hail her, and, as a precautionary measure, | reasons given by the noble earl. 


inquired what number of men she could carry at one time. They 
replied, ‘‘ Eleven,” and added, “that they must watch the swell of 
the sea, and be in readiness to get into the boat the instant she rose 
with it,” 

This step was in exact keeping with the excellent judgment which 
this intrepid officer had displayed from the moment he quitted the ill-fa- 
ted ship. The very last order he gave on the rock to these now eager 
and excited men was received by them with a respectfal attention, which 
cleacly demonstrated how highly they estimated his conduct. On bis 
heariag the reply from the boat, he immediately directed the men “ to 
form“ as well as the nature of the place they were on would admit; 
which they did, as orderly, and with as much subordination as if on par- 
ade. He then quietly told them off in elevens, informed them of the 
Manner they were to step into the boat, cautioned them against any dis. 
play of impetuosity, and warned them of the danger attending a “ rush.” 

hey impiicitly obeyed his injunctions, The first eleven stepped into 
the boat as one mau, catching her as she rose to the wave, and were 
safely taken tothe vessel. The others minutely followed their comrades 
example, and in ashort time the whole were embarked, in equal divi- 
sions, On board the two vessels,—a truly wonderful proof of the mercifal 
goodness of the all-seeing eye of the divine Disposer of Events; and it 
may be added, that, under His especial will, the bravery of conduct, 
coolness of judgment, and discriminating powers of Lieutenant Stewart, 
were the meaus of preserving to his country the lives of twv hundred 
and eight of its defenders. 

Although it might now be said, that 
o- “ The perils and dangers of the voyage are pest,” 
it is hoped that it will not be the less inieresting to the reader to be in- 
furmed of the events not only relative to the wreck of the Archduke 
Charles, but to learn in what manner the brave officer, whose actions 
have turmed 80 prominent a feature throughout‘the preceding pages, was 
rewarded. 

Lieutenant Stewart and his men now began to experience extreme 
hunger, as well as thirst ; but the coast on which they were, appeared to 


One of two things ought to be done; either the government oucht not to 
interfere with the existng law, or if they did interfere, they should take 
care to interfere to a suilicient extent to effect their object. He said just 
now that the government were justly chargeable with delay in bringing 
forward this as well as other measures. He said so, because he believed 
that long and long ago public op nion went before the government in these 
respects, and because at the moment when these measures were introduced, 
they were approaching a period of the session when it was usual to sepa- 


of Commons would not have the power, because they would not have time 
of duly considering the details of the bills in question. 
was of a temporary nature, but, nevertheless, the details of this measure 
deserved a most caretul examination of the existing state of the luw, anil of 
the practical working of the bill itself. Their lordships would probably 
also receive another bill in a few days, and be asked to suspend the stand- 
ing orders of tue house, under an intimation that, unless they did so, an 

important measure for the peaee of the country would be delayed, and that 

their lordships would be responsible for that delay. The bill to which he 

now alluded was not a tempor:ry measure, but, on the contrary, was a great 

permanent alteration in the law of treason and sedition in this country.— 

Could there be a graver subject for mature deliberation ? and had not their 

lordships a right to complain that they should be called upon in two days | 
to make a permanent alteration in the law of sedition and treason, or be 
responsible for the consequences of further delay ? He contended that they | 
were not responsible for those consequences, though he did not ask their 
lordships to take upon themselves the shadow of responsibility by delaying 
any measure which, in the present state of the country, her maje-ty’s go- 
vernment might think necessary for the preservation of the public peace. 
But he said, loosing at the state of affairs in this and the sister country, 
that her majesty’s yovernment were responsib‘e for not having brought for- 
ward these measures till within one week of the Easter recess. He hada 





| ra'e for the Easter recess, and therefore the House of s 2 ; ; see ay: 

s ‘ yuse of Lords and the House | of this kind, — liberty of discussion could not be maintained. 
te <i “| ( Hear, bear,” and cheers). } 
he present bill | ing interfered intemperately and hastily, | believe the general opinion of 





| will gain asigual victory, and thatthe soldiers and police will not beable 
to withstand them ;—when persons think it advisable, even in this house, 
to state in what manner they mean to proceed, and what measures they 
| would recommend their countrymen to devise as neces:ary for the suc- 
cess of rebellion. (Goud and continued cheering). Sir, [ believ® that, 
according to the spirit of the constitution, great liberty of discussion 
| should be allowed (cries of “Hear, hear’’) ; that inflammatory langaage 
| should even be permitted ; and that language which may excite aliena- 


{ tion from our monarchical constitution should be allowed to proceed to 


great lengths, because I know that, without the allowance of some abuses 
But instead of being reproached with hav- 


ihe country is that we waited too long before we did interfere. . 
and renewed cheering.) 

Having come to the opinion that it was necessary to take measures of 
orecaution, believing that those measures of precaution may defeat the 
designs of traitors (great cheering), and prevent part of the United King- 
dom from being deluged with biood by those who have advised the com- 
mission of acts the most atrocious (cheers), who have sat down quietly in 
their closets to show how, by various iafernal engines, by the pouring of 
cold vitriol and other preparations, they might procure the death of their 
tellow subjects, —I say that, in these circumstances, I should be ashamed 
of myselt (eheers), if, seeing such danger at hand I were sv awed by the 
authority of Mr. Fox, and were so afraid of having Mr. Fox’s words quo- 
ied against me, as to desert my duty, and to forbear taking those measures 
of precau ioa which I believe to be necessary. (Loud cheers,) This, then, 
is my answer to the hon gentleman, when he asks me upon what principles 
we propose to proceed. I think the hon. gentieman does not appear fully 
to understand the purpose of the bill we are now intreducing,—I mean 
that particular part of the bill which relates to words. He has alluded to 
ihe indictment which was preferred in Scotland against Muir and Palmer. 
That indictment charged those persons with having used words of an in- 


(Loud 


right to complain of the delay on the part of her majesty’s government in 
bringing forward this and other measures, having for their obj-ct the pre- 
servation of the peace of the country, when they might have known for a 


flammatory character, which was calculated to excite disalfection, or to 
alienate persons fiom the Government and constitution of these realms. I 
should agree, Sir, that to transpor: persons for offences of that kind 





























She Albion. 











ich, though t ay be very mischievous, du not go beyond the offence 
De pox free Raae nigel be very oppressive and unjustifiable. For 
my own part, [ have always considered that the condemnation of Muir 
and Palmer was unjustifiable ; but there is a great difference between using 
language of such a natureas they were charged with uttering, and usine 
language which directly tends to levying war against the Crown (cheers), 
oa producing insurrection. That must be the intent, according to the 
bill we now propose. ‘I hat must be the design; otherwise the words are 
harmless, or at least they cannot be prosecuted under this bill. An hon. 
atleman has talked of what he calls the atrocity of condemning words ; 
wt we know that there are cases when words may be used to encourage 
high treason, and where the union of those words constitute overt acts to 
prove that crime. It is stated, in the Pleas of the Crown, that any advice, 
persuasion, or command to invite, encourage, or precure others to make 
any attempt against the King’s person is a plain overt act of compassing 
the King’s death. Therefore, all the objections that words may be mis- 
understood, that they may be misreported, that they may have been spoken 
with auother intention, apply equally to the law of treason as it now stands. 
It may be that the hon, gentleman objects to the present law of treason ; 
but at all events do not let him condemn us because we introduce a bill in- 
flicting a minor punishment upon the offence of intending, designing, and 
compassing the levying of war against the Queen. (Hear, hear.) 

The hon. gentleman is aware that there is now an act on the statute- 
book by which, if any person prints and publishes in this country any 
writing with the intent to cause the levying of war against the Crown, 
he may be found guilty of high treason, and may be capitally punished. 
I ask the hon. qoutouee, then, is it fit and right that one person, who sits 
down and writes articles for a newspaper, afterwards published, in which 
he commits this offence, should be punished capitally, while another 

nm, his confederate and ally, who advisedly and with preparation 
makes, day after day, speeches which invoke the same offence (reporters 
being before him, and he knowing that they will repeat every word he 
says), hie words being of equal, or perhaps of greater malignity thao 
those published by bis ally,—is it right that while the one may be found 
guilty of high treason, and capitally punished, the other can only be 
c ed with using seditious language, that he may give bail, and can be 
tried unly for a misdemeanour? (Hear, hear.) Is this fair and equal 
justice ? Let the hon. gentleman propose, if he thinks fit, when the bill 
into committee, thatthe intent to levy waragainst the Crown, when 
expressed in a publication, be reduced to the offence of sedition, or be left 
altogether unpunished. If he intertains a confident belief that the peace 
of this country and of Ireland will not be disturbed, let him propose that 
change; but let him not say that we are proposing an uncoustitutional 
change in the law, when we arereducing the penalty with regard to one 
offence, although we raise the penalty with regard to the other offence ; 
considering them, in fact, to be equal in amount, the one agp great 
a disposition to disturb the peace of the country, and to overthrow the 
Government, as the other, which is now high treason. 1 admit, Sir, that 
the proof of words is difficult. If you have a newspaper or a book you, 
in which, by the consent of the author, or at his desire, words have been 
published, a jury must readily admit, if the publication is proved, that 
were words which the author or editor designedly intended to be 
published. With regard to words spoken there is not the same proof; 
and therefore I do admit that a jary may require, and I have no doubt 
would require [hear, hear], fuller proof with regard to words spoken, 
even though they might be spoken with preparation, than with regard to 
words published. Tat is a question, however, which I think may fairly 
be considered incommittee, [ Hear. 

I will say more—that while we think that all that part of the bill which 
tends to mitigate the character of the offence from high treason to felony, 
and the penalty from death to transportation, and that part which ex- 
tends the old act to Ireland, should be maintained as we propose it, we 
are ready, us this other part of the bill with respect to ‘advised speak- 
ing” is new, that that part should have only a temporary operation 
(cheers), and should come again under the consideration o! the house. 
(Hear). For my own part, | believe that the enactment will be a right 
one; but thet which I am intimately convinced of—and I thiuk that the 
house will be of that opinion—is, that sach an enactment is necessary if 
we mean to cope with the dangers which threaten us. (Cheers). The 
hon. gentleman has alluded to a subject into which I shall not follow him ; 
he has alluded to precautions to be taken against aliens. If a measure 
upon that subject shall be brought into this house, in a few days we shall 
have an opportunity of speaking upon it. Therefore I will only say this— 
that any measures which we introdace now are introduced under the 
deep conviction that the peace ef this country is worth preserving. 
(Loud cheers). Tove institutions of this country, its monarchy and its 
constitution, are not to be lightly given up. (Renewed cheers). That 
trast is in our hands, and we will endeavour to preserve it. (The noble 
lord then resumed his seat amidét much cheering). 

The house immediately went into committee upon the bill. 


Some of the clauses were contested, and the debate was adjourned ; 
but on the 14th it passed through the committee, was read a third time, 
and without doubt in the following week it was hurried through the 
Lords, and became the law of the land. This is one of the bills to which 
we have alluded in our article on the state of Ireland. 


CHARTIST PETITION. 
April 13. 

Mr. CRIPPS said—Sir, I wish to state some further facts to the house 
relating to this petition. After the hon. and learned mew ber for Notting- 
ham bas reflected upon the character of the committee of which lam a 
member,— 

Mr, O'CONNOR—I beg your pardon; I did not reflect upon them. 

Mr. CRIPPS—If the hoa. and learned member did not mean to refleet 
upon the character of the committee, he mean: nothing atall. (ilear, 
hear). The hon. and learned member, when he presented the petition, 
made the audacious statement that it was signed by upwards of 5,000,000 
persons. Now, I spert two hours and a halfover the population retucns 
of 1841, and I made all the calculations I could make to ascertain the pos- 
sibility of the hon. and learned member's statement being correct, that 
the petition was signed by 5,700,000 persons. I was not aware at tbat 
time that the petition had been sigued by women. Upon looking over 
the petiticn I foand a vast number of namos of women, and I pointed 
this out to the committee, and I desired the committee's clerks to take 
a certain number of sheets of the petition, and sew how many women’s 
signatures there were ; and they found that in every 100,000 signatures 
8,200 were those of women. But we had also the evidence of weights 
and scales, The hon. and learned gentleman said the petition weighed 
five toas. (Laughter). I thought he might have made a mistake of 
“ tons” for ‘* bundredweights.” (Laughter), 

Mr. O'CONNOR—I did not say “tons.” 

Mr. CRIPPS—I pledge my honour as a gentleman that the hon. and 
learned member said “tons.” But whether“ tons” or “ handredweights,”’ 
the petition was brought bere in three crazy cabs. Sir, I do not mean to 
cast any obloqay or ridicule upon the petition ; but [do mean to cast 
obldéquy upon tue hon. and learned gentleman for making these exaggera- 
ted statements. * “2 

Mr. 0 CONNOR—I rise toorder. (“ Hear,” and laughter). I rise, 
to explain the observation to which the lo’. momber referred and 
to advert to the language he has used. (‘ Order, order.”) Sir, I 
said—(the hon. member was interrupted by crios of “ Order.”’) Then I 
will explain—(‘‘ Order,” “ Chair.’’) 

PR sac wages said, if the hon. member wished to make any explana- 
28 to his personal conduct, he must wait until the member in pos- 
Session of the nouse had concluded his speech, unless the house allowed 
him te do it now. 
caret } a saline: Irepeat the observation ; aud I say that xo mom- 
oe) pesacey” se ever - more to deprive himseli of any title to credence, 
tes win a te f can believe him again. How the deluded crea- 
will tenend ~ See gris given credit tu the hon. and learned member 
mpee a - = after this, | do not know ; but after the injuries inflicted 
ruined } en yy tradesmen at Camberwell, who have been 
Seteber , oe, — hot say connected with the hon. and learned 
ta t this has occurred within the last fortnight—the nouse 
eel to be outraged by the ribald mass of obsex nify and impiet 
contained amongst the signatures to this petiti hibiti aprety 
which the strumpets in tt . ns petition, exhibiting expressions 
pay tp . P ia the street would blush to write. [Hear-] ‘The 
particular individuals are affixed d ov avai . 

Duke of Wellington's name. affixed over and over again. The 
Ppears 16 or 17 times; that of the hon. and 


gallant member for Lincola (Colonel) Sibtho on times (lauchter) : 
the names of the hon member for } hecareaed? or pie tthe bet welt 
ber for the West Riding of Yoikehire, appear I cannot tell how man 

times. i speak from what I Say myself, and I have a list of all th m4 
neaesin my pocket. There is another fact ; on one of the sheets “ae 

written the words, “ We could not get paid for any Rada : Le chien 
and cries of ** Hear, hear."’) I rejoice from the bottom of m . oar “he 
when the petition was brought up, [ was not awsre of + as ren fl 
had only takeu up a sheet ta look at, aod there had happered rs jeaiie 


Som it some of the signatures I have referred to, I should haye objected 














EE a ee ee - 
to v9 reception de 3 Common oes 4 adios wad tentony: tala have totay «sks permission to express himself in the usual phraseology. 
vidence it now of the mass of blasphemy, ribaldry, an i , : : 
upon its table by the hon, and Seapned’ eueaiber asa petition from Char On taking leave of the public after counexion of a quarter of a con 
tists. Ifthe hon. and learned member has recourse to the same abomina- | "FY, @ thousand thoughts rash upon the mind. This history of the past 
ble means—‘f fictitious names be used, any wan might write four or five | with ail its stirring incidents—its hopes, its depressions, and its changes, 
— of —- ya —_- of ys ws, bane es oF — crowd upon the memory with an intensity that almust overpowers us; 
might easi © procured. ear, hear. ope the house will not cas : : : See 
sucha velieatne on the Bet on Pablie Petitions as to appoint any while the regrets at parting with those long established associations, at 
other tribunal to examine into the details of this matter. (Loud cheers.) | severing those attachments which so often exist between an editor and 
Mr. O'CONNOR.—There are three points on which I must os — his readers, sadden the heart and make it desolate. 

explanation. I hope I shall do so without the excitement which the hon. Bat we must proceed with the subject, and in so doing will, as briefly 
gentleman the member for Cirencester has displayed. The first point has ‘ : ject, 2 ’ 

relation to the house, the second to the committee, and the third to myself | ®* possible, advert to a few leading facts in the history of the paper. 
personally. I stated at the outset that { attributed not the slightest blame, In the early part of the year 1822, the writer of these lines, then a 
not even a sinister intention, to the committee; but I said it was impossi- | resident of Boston, practising as a physician, conceived the idea of es 


ble for the number of clerks employed to have got through the work in lishi Engli , = ee 
double tine they were cxuptapel. With regard to the petition itself, I tablishing an English newspaper in the United States—a journal which 


could not be supposed to be accountable for anything writienin it. (Oh, should give te British residents on this Continent a trae exposition of 
oh !”) Was it possible for me thenature of things to examine the sheets ? [ public affairs, and a general view of the news, politics, and literature 
never ph of —_ ca I saw them rolled up here. oy a !") . of the United Kingdom. This idea was communicated to Dr. J. C. Fisher, 
am now to had n siness to present an ition the character o . s 
which I did not hiew. "(Cheera,). If such cco we rule, that petition eleo ° resident of Boston, a gentleman highly educated, and of very dis- 
would never have been presented at all. (Cheers.) As to my having tinguished classical attainments. Dr. Fisher at once approved of the 
forfeited my title to credence (loud cheers), in having presented a petition | plan and engaged to become the editor of the new journal. As it was 
for which I am not responsible, with all respect to the house and thecom-| determined to preserve British sentiments in the new hebdomadal, 


mittee, I shali have that explained elsewhere. (Shouts of laughter.) ie : , : " : 
™! Genome bomadicidy ken hanbe: some Objections were entertained by its early friends; but it was con- 


Subsequently it was ordered that Mr. O'Connor be taken into custody tended that a love for England was not incompatible with respect and 
by the Sergeant at Arms, which is the ordinary course, when hostile pro- | regard for this country, and the uninterrupted euccsss of the paper has 
ccedings are anticipated. Bae" C’Connor ee 2 he emma eats some | shown the accuracy of the opinion. 
hours, vut at alate period of the evening the Serceant-at-ARMs ap- me 
peared at the table, nd intimated thatthe Speaker’s order had been ex- On the 22d of June, of the same year, 1822, the first number of the 
ecuted, and that Mr. Feargus O'Connor was now in custody. Albion was issued at New York. It was received with general favour, 

Sir G. GREY rose and said,—Sir, | move that Mr. Feargus O'Connor | and rapidly rose iato circulation, finding for its patrons not ouly British 
be discharged out of the custody of the Sergeant at Arms, in order that he | rasitenis, but American citizens ot the first respectability, At the end 


ee yt pw —— _ ron which was agreed to. of the firat year, Dr. Fisher was offered the appointment of King’s Prin- 


Mr. 9’CONNOR immediately afterwards entered the house and took | ter at Quebec, a situation which he accepted, and the editorial duties de- 
his seat. . volved on us, with whom it ined up to th iod of the sale to Mr. 

The SPEAKER.—Mr. F. O'Connor, the house has been given to under- Young, as vette eg Se ee 
stand that an expression fell from you previous to your leaving this house, he f “sy y weer" ’ 
in the discussion of the report of the committee on Petitions, from which A period of twenty-five years is not an insignificant portion of the life 
the house is bound to suppose that there was an intention on your part to | of an individual, nor in the history of time. During the years that have 
take hostile proceedings against an hon. member of this house, the hot. | just flown past us, many events it has been our daty to caronicle. The 


member for Cirencester, for words spoken in the heat of debate. I hope ee : 
you will be able to state to the house that it is not your intention to take task, we trust, has been performed properly ; it certainly has been hon- 


any such proceedings, Jt is my duty to inform you that the hoa. mem- estly, and we point to it without a blush. Of the absolute value of our 
ber for Cirencester has already expressed his regret that any language | labours we make no boast, nor do we pretend to say to what extent our 
ry have ey a him we to give nao and that it nn journal may have influenced the public mind on momentous topics ; bat 
not his intention to make use of any unperliamentary expressions; and, ; ered saa ipsa 
at the same time, I feel called upon to say that, if those expressions had ow be permitted to advert to the rage ake performed to British in 
reached my ear, I should bave deemed it my duty to call upon the hon. terests daring the unhappy rebellion in Canada. It was at that time 
member to explain at the time. As you were rot in the house when the | universally conceded that the efforts of the Albion to keep alive the sen” 
hon. eon for rane expressed his es te = at 8g due | timent of loyalty among the colonists, and to rally the people in de- 
5 ri call on him to state in your presence what he Has stated in your fence of law and order, and British connexion, were signally valuable 
Mr. CRIPPS.—Sir, I have just to say that I felt, as a member of the | and successful. We received at the time from all quariers the most un- 
committee, that my conduct was directly impugned when I heard impu- | equivocal acknowledgments of the utility of our exertions from high and 
ted to that committee conduct of which I knew them to be wholly inca- distinguished public officers; and every Governor of Canada, with one 
pable. I have taken a deep interest in the proceedings of the commit- ‘ ti ate 3 sees d ii eee othe 
tee, and therefore I perhaps felt the more warmly ; but { deeply regret if | °° *W° ¢Xceptions, has in some way conveyed to us the sense © 
I have excecded the line of a member of Parliament’s duty, and the | approbation. At the closo of one of the actions which occurred in the 
respect due from one member of this house to another, and from one! gnhappy events of 1837-8, Sir John Colborne, now Lord Seaton, addressed 


gentleman to another. (Hear, hear.) I never in any respect meant to | 1 ugg despatch written onthe field of battle, announcing the success of 
impugn the word of any hon. member; but if I have on this occasion, by | 


anything that I have said, left that impression, I deeply regret it. (Hear, | his well-combined and well-executed operations. 2 . 

hear.) I shall now say, that this is the first time in the whole course of} We advert to these facts with no feelings of vanity; we merely desire 

my life I om — ee ed into ha a word thut was capable | to show that the Albion has done the state some service. 

of injuring the feelings of any individual. (Cheers. , ? : a a 7 7 nt 
M.. O’GONNOR.—Sir, I &e to exculpate you ae from nonper-| | To preserve the peace and good understanding betw een the United 

formance of your duty; and for this reason, that the words I made use of States and Great Britain, has ever boen a leading obj ct of our policy. 

were,—that I nad three duies to perform; one to the house, the other to | The principle was avowed in the first prospectus, drawn up by Dr. Fish 

















the committee, and the third to myself; that, as regarded the yt aoe I | er, in 1822, aad we leave it to the public if we have not faithfully, seal- 
hoped they would believe me that I could not be a party to any delusion ously, and unceasiugly acted upon it. 
being practised upon them; that, as to the committee, so far from casting : : : ” 

any imputation on them, I said there was none whatever chargeable | When the discussions growing out of the Oregon Question began to 
against them. {stated in words as distinct as man could use, ttat 1 had | deepen in interest, and to assume the garb of danger, we lost no time in 
os snes was my one : hope ee and ro — pep eyes os applying ourselves to the subject. In our investig:tions we endeavour- 

8 ions on le . é r : ‘ . = 
ee Soe ee Oe Se See eae 1m proud to say that after | 4 +4 show that both parties had rights, and that nothing but a calm and 


beiag in this house in many tempestuous scenes, and lived a life that | ~‘ , on Ae é ree 
might have brought me into frequeai collisions with others, I have never dispassionate examination of them, with a determination mutually to ad- 


uttered a word that could give offence to any individual. (Hear, hesr.)| mit and claim these rights was necessary to lead us to a happy issue of 
On the contrary, I have studiously avoided doing so; but I think that} tho affyir—a principle that was ultimately acted upon with the happiest 
any member of this house, placing himself in my situation, would say ee nits cad lod ; 2: e 
was unworthy of holding a ceat here if 1 had not resented the worde | ¢S4'ts, and led to the execation of that treaty which restored the two 
which were employed. Atthe same tire I am ready tu accept the apolo- | nationsto their wouted friendship. Tor the share taken by the Albion 
gy which has been made {or the unparliamentary language, especially | in this very trying question we claim no merit but that of zeal for an 
"ee concluding observations made by the hon. memver. (Hear.) | equitable adjastment of the difficulty, Many have ascribed to this jour 
e excitement arising outof this matter being over, I shall entirely | a ks ‘ ; . 
forget any insult [ may have received. Iam not capable of fosiering ani- | nal a higherand more important influence, and a contemporary paper has 
mosity or permitting any feeling of the kiad to rankle in my breast: but | within a few days, paid us the most gratifying compliment on this sub. 
ibave a higher duty than even that to perform to myself and the persons | ject. (Journal of Commerce, March 25th.) Wo have at various times re 
whom Irepresenthere. After the expression of feeling | have heard this | ceived similar testimoniale from distinguished individuals, both British 
night, it is my duty to state that I will abandon my motion for to-morrow, | ~ es ie a we eo Seen ” ” nighcigy 
and that I shall not found any motion oa that petition, but shall leave the }and American, for, without abating oue jot of the just claim of Eng- 
question to be settled between the Government and tho country,and | land, we satisfied every liberal-minded Ame 
betweenthe committee and those who sent the petition. I had no rea paragement his portion of right in the case. 
son todoubt the statement | made tothe house, nor would it be with my | I re olin idteakn ' ye : - ‘ — 
consent that any delusion should be practised. But one thing I may state oe eee nate but not less interesting matters, we may in the 
fairly and frankly, that however it may be supposed to be the duty of every | Course of twenty-five years claim somo merit, Ina the matter of literary 
one — ote por tea to examine yt petition he presents to Ne | disputes between the two countries, we have ever held the language of 
house, { remember when a pétiton signe 3,373,000 persons was lai neti); tye gs “a Mi 
om: teokaae ot tile house, aid shi hom ured Se for Piedkare, ak tae in| pate, not hostility—of conciliation, not of recrimination; and in the 
his place, never saw that petition until it was so laid on the floor. It was | °° ° libelling book writers, we havo ever let ful the strongest marks 
physically impossible, then, for him to see all the signatures, or to be in a | of disgust and disapprobation. 
(Elec bea . te the —— = to entire accuracy of that petition. On the appointment of the Cunard steamors we immediately saw 
ear, hear. state this to show that | was not willingly a party to any 7 ‘ : - » ; ms 4 . 
delusion, ard that I could not by possibility avert that with which ) was a utility of « er like Mr. Willmer’s European Times, an . ws 
charged. I am glad I did not allow myself to be led away by thatexcite- | forthwith matured a plan for bringing out the antecedent to that j vurnal. 
meat, which the hon. member presumes | was the cause of whenhe In 1840 we seat a geatleman fron our office specially to Liverpool, to 
says that _ Lene | 7 the committee kad been impugned ; and now, as . 
he has periormed his duty asa gent'emon and a member of Parliament,| = .4y);) 0 ler. ; a , a tnd . 
twill hor tos mine, and 1 tell him that he is in error if he supposes that intelligence, political, commercial, and general, Ree! oy os ms ane 
i cast any imputation on the committee. (Hear, hear.) Having now ™ent, to be called Tus Euroreax. This duty was faithfully performed , 
| shown that there was no foundation for the charge made against me, [, and the Ewropean made its appearance regularly for the space of eighteen 





rican that we held in no dis 


get up, and send by each steainer, a paper which should embrace all the 








| ao ee better grounds for the retraction of thatcharge. (Hear months, when a eevere, long continued and dangoroxs illuess, obliged us 
oe: to relinquish this with other literary speculations, at some pecuniary loss¢ 
Exchange at New \ork on Lonson, at 60 days, 110 }-2a 11’. This circumstance is fresh in the minds of many persons, and a file of 

‘the paper is preserved at the Albion office. Measrs. Willmer and Smith 

1 El ahi ARIBELOR @ immediately took up our plan, and we are happy to heat that it is highly 


successful in their hands, The two papers, it will be found on com- 
| parison, are identical in nearly all their departments and features, 
Ri Rb te fits ei HA PRAIA 83 —. | We will not weary our readers much turtier, but wo must 
Nertice.—Having this day sold and transferred to Mc. William Young be excused for putting in our claim for the merit of introducing 
all my interest in the “ Anpion” newspzper establishment, and in the! [pdian Corn into England, which has now become suck an impor- 
debts now due on its books, I have to request that the subscribers and | tent article of export rom this country. Besides pointing out and en- 
gents will make their remittances and communications accordingly, Mr. foreing the exeeliense of tho maize as a cheap and wholesome arti- 
Young being duly autiorized by me to collect and take the benefit of all ele of diet for the poor in Great Britain, in the columns of this joarnai, 
out-touding accounts. JOHN 8. BARTLETT, | we wrote and circulated a Pamphlet in 1812, addressed to Lord Ashbur- 
New York, May 1, 1848, | ton on the importance of this matter. Woe have subsequently published 
No alteration will be made in the usual time and manner of collecting, | other pamphlets, still further enforcing the subject, and giving directions 
W. YOUNG. | for preparing and cooking the articie. These worlts we circalated free 
—— == = | of expense, and we have had the satisfaction of seeing one of them re- 
TO THE SUBSCRISERS OF THE ALBION. printed in London, and circulated upon an extensive scale. 
With the last number ofthe Albion terminated the editorial labours of In Poritics we have adhered steadily to our principles. 
the writer, after a period of twenty-five years. The salo and transfer| But the final Adieu must be made—the last Farewell must be | ronounced 
of the journal have been made to Mr. William Young, an English gen- and we do it with deep and polgneat sorrow. Nothing but a precarious 
tleman of good Bterary attainments and family connexious, in whose | *®*° of health should have induced us had part with the Albion, for with 
hands he feels assured -hat the general conduct of the Paper will not de- it all oue thoug its, feelings, aad affections, have been bound up for & 
teriorate. large portion of our life. It has been a great struggle, and the heart 
Tuis announcement would have been made with the last issuc, but the swelled with emotion at every step of the proceedings. We hand oes 
arrangement for the sale was not completed, and the sad task of bidding | *° OUT SUCcessor a large and flourishing subscription list, — 7 
Farswtt dey, lyes on the late ed.tor now, who in the few words he may | ‘Be highest repute, and one whose character for honour and c onsisiency, 
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we believe, has never been impeached. May it ever retain these dis- 
tinctions. 

In tearing asunder the last ligament that binds us to our readers will 
they permit us to offer them our fervent wishes tor their earthly happi- 
ness! And may that great and wise Providence, which governs all 
things, bless our two nations, which are so allied in language, blood, and 
religion, and make them happy! Placed at the head of civilization may 
they ever set an example for the world to imitate! May peace and con- 
cord bind them together, and may they ever be found foremost in the 
ranks of rational liberty, and in all those great and ennobling pursuits 
which dignify man and render him worthy of his Creator ! 

JOHN 8. BARTLETT. 





From the above farewell of our excellent and highly respected prede- 
cessor, it will be seen that the “ Albion” has passed into new hands. 
Before entering, however, upon the Editorial duties which devolve upon 
us, we deem it both courteous and expedient to say a few words touching 
ourselves and our intentions. It is our desire, and it shall be our earnest 
effort, to sustain the high character which this journal has acquired by 
its manly, high-toned advocacy of British rights and British interests. We 
would not have it the organ of any party. Independent ourselves of all 
party trammels, we desire to remain so. Our purpose is to collate dili- 
gently, to narrate simpiy, and to comment freely. All that we think may 
be of interest to our readers shall find place in our columns. English by 
parentage, by birth, by education, by associations, by habit, and by choice, 
we shall glean our matter principally from the land of our fathers ; bat 
we shall not, therefore, be inattentive to the land in which we dwell. We 
are grateful for much personal kindness shown us during several years 
passed (ut intervals) in different parts of the Union; but, more especially 
so, fur that unbounded liberty of speech and action which is here accord” 
ed to every foreigner. To be British is not to be Anti-American; and at 
least we shall use our humble efforts to promote a kindly feeling between 
the citizens of both countries. We have ordered an entire new fount of 
type, and trust, that ina week or two, the Albivn will present an im- 
proved appearance. And now, with these few remarks, we betake our- 
selves to our task. W. YOUNG. 


The new Steam Ship America, Capt. Judkins, from Liverpool and 
Halifax, arrived in this port on Saturday last at noon. She sailed on the 
15th ult., and by her we have files of papers to that day. We condense 
the important news she brought, and give extracts in other columns. 

First and foremest is the gratifying intelligence that the great Chartist 
Demonstiation on the 10th of April proved an utter, an almost ludicrons 
failure. England was announced tojbe on the eve of a revolution. Her ene- 
mies dreamed and prophesied of her Capital barricaded, of her military 
discomfitied or seduced, of her aristocracy prostrated, of her Queena fugi- 
tive. Of these things none have come to pass. Order reigns in London 
—not after a contest anda carnage, such as we have had frequently to 
record of lace in connection with other cities of the Old World—but alter 
a display by the disaffected of their weakness, by the loyal of their 
strength. At the highest estimate, twenty thousand men on Kennington 
Common feebly defied the Government; at the lowest estimate, two hun- 
dred thousand, nobles, citizens, and artisans, cook their staves in hand, 
and order was preserved. Cordially do we congratulate our readers upon 
the effect of this remarkable exhibition of the real state of the public 
mind in England, for if ever the London public spoke plainly, it was 
upon this occasion. The Morning Chronicle most felicitously observes ; 


“ Great Beitain seems destined to be once again the moral breakwater | 


of Eu-ope. The waves of sedition foam up to the base of the well-ce- 
mented tabric, and roll back, Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.” 

In another column will be found full particulars of the meeting. Fear- 
gus O'Connor, quantum mutatus ab illo Hectore! deeming a ran upon the 
Savings’ Bauks more politic than a march upon the Horse Guards, wisely 
made a virtue of necessity, and took a useful hint from Inspector Penny 
of the Police. The monster petition was carried in three hack cabs to 
the House of Commons, where Mr. O'Connor had sworn rather to die on 


————— ee —— 
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ment of death will be abolished, except in cases of attempt upon the life 
of the sovereign, and sedition, written or spoken, will be converted from a 
misdemeanour into felony, and subject those found guilty to transportation. 
The law will be better defined, its application more certain and speedy. 

An Alien Bill is also being pressed through Parliament, giving the Go- 
Vernment power to send out of the United Kingdom any foreigners, who 
are found meddling with our politics, or stirring up our people to insur- 
rection. Inordinary times our English feelings would revolt from this 
semblance of despotic power, trenching as it does upon personal liberty. 
But the presence of large numbers of propagandists in Dublin and London 
renders the measure tolerable for the moment on the unanswerable 
ground of self-defence. The political refugees of all grades, princes and 
patriots, with whom London has swarmed for the last thirty years, might 
well bear witness that Englishmen have no desire to close the doors of 
their hospitable asylum, excepting for a limited time and under the pres. 
sure of imperious necessity. 

We observe in one of the speeches recently made in Dablin an allu. 
sion toa million of dollars, said to be forthcoming from this country to 
aid in arming the so-called patriots. We do not forget the generous 
efforts made in the United States to furnish food for the starving peas an- 
try of Ireland, but the call now made is for another purpose, and so far 
we are glad to perceive, it has met with a very different response. 





THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


In the convulsed state of the kingdoms of the old world, every day 
furnishes new facts, and induces new speculations. A summary of what 
1g going on we glean from Earopean Journals. 


France.—Though there has been no serious outbreak, and though the 
public funds have rallied considerably from their extremest point of de- 
pression, we confess we cannot see any reasonable ground for thinking 
the French Republican Government is yet working much for the benefit 
of France. The Provisional Government would fain call the army to its 
support, and invoke the wealth and respectability of the country to rally 
round its standard. But the estavlished, if not recogaised, position of 
the working classes as the arbiters of right and wrong, goes far to check 
the demonstration and the exercise of power, without which the govern- 
ment cannot stand. A hint of the calling together 200,000 working men 
compelled the Minister of Finance to abandon his lately decreed 45 per 
cent. extra taxes, as far as regards the lower classes. It must have been 
an imprudent step to lay it on, or atrackling to intimidation to remove it. 

The elections for officers of the National Guards have, generally speak- 
| ing, terminated in favour of the republican candidates, 

The planting of trees of liberty, and other follies, have been not merely 
interdicted, but in every case, where attempted, have been prevented. 

It issaid that the Bank of France is about to issue small notes of 25 
| and 50 francs, to be secured on the private property of Louis Philippe, of 
} which the sale is tobe postponed until a more favourable opportunity. 

All the Kalifas and other Arab chiefs of the province of Algiers had 
presented their homage to the new Governor-General, and made their 
submission to the French Republic. 

Some riots have occurred at Saverne in the department of the Bas Rhin 
and at St. Omer. An attempt was made to pillage some of the shops, 
but it was prevented by the national guards. 

At Dunkirk the people rose to prevent the departure of some English 
vessels laden with Indian corn, aad injured the ships, but the National 
Guards turned out and restored order. 

The Moniteur des Clubs states that citizen Jules Chevalier, president of 
the Central Club for the Organization of Labour, has proposed that the 
operatives throughout the republic shall subscribe each one penny a-day, 
which, supposing that 14,000,000 persons should subscribe, would be 
sufficient to pay off ihe national debtin fifteen years. This proposition 
was adopted unanimously. [How long will this continue !] 

On the 6th inst. the stadents of the Collége Bourbon, now called the 
Lycéo Corneille, revolted against their masters, and marched to the Hotel 








the floor than abandon it. But ill luck went withit. As its champions 
who were to give bu! one hour for a categorical answer to its demands 
dwindled down to a very ragged regiment, so was the poor petition itsolf 
utterly shorn of its beams. A committee of the House—troublesome | 
things are they, those committees—took the trouble to investigate the 

character of this formidable instrument. Plain-dealing law stationers’ 
clorks, unnsed to figures of speech, found Mr. O'Connor's five millions and 
a half of signatures to fali short of two millions, and that of these a large 
number were evidently fictitious Mr. O'Connor vaunted its weight as 
fv. dons—it proved to be five ew. Literally as well as morally, it was 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. Badgered and bullied, and 
failing to extricate himself from public annoyance by an intended per- 
sonal collision with one of the members of the committee, Mr. O'Connor 
finally took the wisest course, and left the monster petition to its fate, 
Requiescat in pace ! 

The Radical section of the House are doing their bost to cover this de- 
feat by getting up a League for Reform. The steps so far taken aro only 
prelimiuary. Joseph Hume is to be the Chairman, with Mr. Cobden for 
Deputy. Forty-nine members have proaounced, Those best known 
amongst them are Sir W. Molesworth, Lord Dadley Stuart, Muntz of 
Birmingham, Pattison formerly Governor of the Bank of Eveland, Wak- 
ley, Tennyson d’Eyncourt, Bright of Manchester, and Lord Nu zent. 

It has been said here and in Bagland, that before the great d Ly ths Isle 
was frightened from its propriety. 
Monday Morning, tho 10: of April ? 

“We entertain very little doubt as tothe sort of dem 


London will this day make b 


Not so. Waat said the ZJmzs on 


1 nstration which 
fore the world. It will exhibit a firm, peace- 


ful and most mojestic union of all classes in defence of constitutional lib rty 
and order. Roused by an insult rather than an alarm, yet warned by 
Masy «Xamples of the calamity which an hour may bring forth. not less 
than a hundred thousand men of peace from every walk and condition of life. 


will sand up forthe supremacy of law, and chiefly for that free and uncon- 
trolled exercise of legislative discraios by which the constitution bas so often 
resisied and survived the alternate encroachments of royal and anarchical! 
despotis. Eagland will prove this day how much her streneth excels 

i ‘ 1 gth exc 
that of vast armies, and hex liverty that of specions republics,” 

In conclusion we have only two or three further remarks. The safety 
Valves with us in times of trouble and excitement are the free press and the 
right of petition. We do not, like our neizhbours , pull our house about our 
— because the chimney,may chance to smoke. Our political and social 
edifice we think has an enduring character, for it is built like a pyramid 

“ g ’ pyramid, 
an its bise may be widened without danger toits apex. Finally, though 
> tae pre ent day Government must be for the people, and in greater or 

ess C2": from the people, yet by them in England, it is not, should not, 
and will not be, 

TRELAND.— Trea eas i i 
_ “RELAND.— Treason here is open mouthed, and we fear that disaffection 
increases under t} . 

es under the strong und wicked cry of an appeal to arms. The loud 
“iS Clamour for a repeal of the Union, 
artic es, is feeling the 
and for ever. If the 


talkers cl pia ; ’ 
esis The J'imes, in a series of able 


English pulse on the question of granting it, in toto, 
alla cry for repcal be once taken up in England the severing 
sl ‘eS may be more easily effected than it could be by force of erms. 
probe sdaaee meanwhile, in addition to great military preperation 

5 As, 8 ‘otifying itself by ada; ting legal enactments t») the 
ie sta'eo'toing-. M-asures are firward in both Lords and Ccmmons 
OF assIMLA\INS the law of treason in Bygland and Ireland. The punish- 


de Ville to protest against the decision of the proviseur of the college, 
who deciined to grant to the son of M. Guizota prize he had recently 
gained, in consequence of his relationship to the ex-minister. The stu 


, dents were hailed with acclamations by the populace as the procession 


passed, (They had certainly shown a more liberal spirit then the college 
uuthorities.) 

Considerable alarm has been created in Paris by an attemp! made hy 
the labouring classes to escape paying their rents. In one instance a 
landlord, who had no fewer than 60 tenants in one building, in the Fau- 
bourg Montmartre, was forced to give the whole of them receipts for the 
quarter’s rent, under a threat thatif he did not do so they would burn 
down the houses. Success in this csse has encouraged others, and threat. 
ening notices have been served on several landlords, who will probably 
yield rather than run the risk of revenge. 

It is said thata well-known speculator has offered the Provisional 
Government to rent the park of Monceaux, the private property of Louis 
Philippe, at 100,000 francs a year, for the purpose of fitting it up asa pub- 
lic garden in the style of Vauxhall. 

M. Ledru Rollin has issued another circular to the government com. 
miseaties, which appears in the Monitewr. He impresses on those pro- 
consuls the duty, which he declares to be imperious, of promoting by all 
the means in their power, the election of republican candidates, and of 
course of opposing all who would favour monarchy in an y form, constitu- 
tional or not. Ho allows his commissaries to be candidates themselves, 
but forbids thom to use in their owa favour the influence with which their 
office invests them. [A call for self-sacrifice that will scarcely meet with 
response. ] 

We learn from Toulon, on the 4th of April, that the Mediterranean 
squadron has recsived order to prepare to put to sea. 
diately after the clections, 


Italy. 


It will sail imme- 


M. Lamartine has received from the Ministers of Spain and Russia 
respectively, assurances of the most friendly dispositions towards the 
French Republic. (If this be traeas regards Russia, it is important.) 

Warlike preparations ou a great scale continue, both in respect of land 
and sea forces. 

Horace Vernet has been elected colonel of the National Guards of 
Versailles. 

The Provisional Government has appointed Friday, the 14th of April, 
for meeting the Directors of the great Railway Companies, to discuss with 
them the mode in which the government proposes to take the Rail Roads 
into itsown hands, The details of this meeting are looked for with 
much anxiety. We shall have them by the next steamer. 

Allsalaries paid by the Stato are to be reduced according to a scale, 
which varies in proportion to the amount of salary. The lowest named 
sa'ary, 2000 to 2500 frncs, is to be reduced 4 per cent., whilst that of 
25,000 and upwards is to bo cut down 30 percent. There is an equitable 
Spirit in this arrangement. 

Trade aud commerce continue ruinously depressed, and specio is be- 
ing hoarded. | 


Srain.—There is a talk, scarcely credited, of an alliance between 
Chiistina end the Carlists, coupled with a project for divorcing the Queen, 
and marrying her to the soa of Don Carlos, There have been slight at- 
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Harry Smith, the new Governor. 
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tempts at insurrection. The Dake and Duchess of Montpensier were 
expected in Madrid on the 6th of April. It will be interesting to note 
their reception. 


Avstria.—This ancient, but imbecile Empire, seems destined te lose 
her fair provinces of Lombardy. Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, has 
in flagrant violation of treaties, put himself at the head of the general 
Italian movement against the House of Hapsburg, hoping to annex these 
fertile countries to his own realm. The Duke of Tuscaay and the Pope 
join witc heart and soul in the contest, whilst the wavering King of 
Naples row proposes, under a liberal ministry, to send forward a con- 
tingen of troops. In the meantime the Austrians, driven out of Milan, 
have c mcentrated their forces in Mantua and Verona, which they may 
long .old against the Piedmontese. There were rumours of a great 
batt« fought under Verona, and of each party having claimed the vic- 
tory; but the accounts are confused and contradictory. The Hungarians 
have declared their independence, and at Pesth have elected the Arch- 
duke Stephen as King. The Bohemians at Prague are clamouring for 
radical reform ; end in fact it seems that Austria Proper mast sink down 
into a third-rate power. 

Denmarx.—Here there is war in earnest. The Duchies of Holstein, 
and Schleswick are in open revolt against the Government of Denmark 
and backed by Prussia and the Northern States of Germany, are deter- 
mined to be independent. The Danes are a quick and gallant people. 
They have commenced military proceedings, and in the first actual battle 
have defeated the revolters. The German powers are rushing into the 
field to assist the Duchies, and the question is more complicated, inas- 
much as the Danes may in retaliation close the passage of the Sound, 
and England and Russia be drawn into the quarrel. 

Pruse1a.—Berlin is quiet, though uneasy symptoms are apparent ia 
the distress of the labouring classes, and the dissatisfaction of the radi- 
cals with the new law of elections. The assembly of the representatives 
of the German Confederation at Frankfort on the Ist of May is awaited 
with much anxiety. It will be well for the peace of Europe if they can 
throw oil upon the troubled waters. The pretensions of the King of 
Prussia and the Archduke John of Austria to head the German Confede- 
ration, are Commented on by the journals. So conflicting are the views 
and interests of the German States, that we are inclined to think there 
will be a mere nominal head, if any at all. 

Rossta.—Military preparations continue on a great scale, and large 
bodies of troops are concentrating on the Prussian and Austrian frontiers. 
Warsaw has not yet made any overt attempt to throw eff the Russian 
yoke. Accounts from St. Petersburgh lead us to believe that the Emperor, 
in the face of the mighty changes throughout Europe, will be contented to 
pursue a strictly defensive policy. 

Napces anp Sicity.—The treacherous and wavering condact of King 
Ferdinand will, it seems to us, lose him his crown. Alternately making 
and resuming concessions, both to the Sicilians and the Neapolitans, he 
has exasperated the inhabitants of both countries. Lord Minte, the spe- 
cial Minister of Great Britain, was with several British ships of war at 
Naples, but we do not see any prospect of a settlement between this ob- 
stinate Sovereign and his angry subjects. We believe Lord Minto has 
been playing the difficult part of peacemaker, and we fear with little 
success. 





Wasuincton.—The President, in a lengthened message to the Senate, 
has communicated the application of Don Justo Sierra, representative of 
the Government of Yucatan, for speedy succour against the Indian inhabi- 
tants of that province. The sovereignty of Yucatan is offered to the 
United States ia return for present help. The Message was referred on 
Wednesday, to the Committee on Foreign Relations, who have reported 
in favour of naval and military aid on behalf of the panic-stricken whites 
of Yucatan. The subject was specially appointed for consideration yes- 
terday, Mr. Calhoun having in vain requested some delay. We go to 
press too early to communicate the result, but it may have some bearing 
| pea the ratification of the treaty of peace with Mexico, which up to 
| this time is doubtful. Yucatan, though revolted, is essentially a part of 
the Mexican territory, and how far it accords with international law to 
occupy it during a truce, on the plea of humanity, is a question that the 
stronger party can solve at their will. Itisto be hoped that this inter- 
vention, if determined on, may not complicate the relations of the United 
States and Mexico, and bring on a renewal of hostilities. 

From Mexico itself, we learn that the Commissioners, Messrs. Sevier 
and Clifford, are to negotiate until the 2ad of June, when if the treaty of 
peace be not ratified by the Mexican Congress, we presume that active 
hostilities will be recommenced. In the mean time, General Scott is on 
his return home, and is expected in this city, or New Orleans. We trust 
that on his return, the Court of Inquiry, that has been investigating the 
difficulties between the General and his officers, may be allowed to die a 
natural death. We should much regret to see the brilliant achievements 
of the American army in Mexico dimmed by any further exhibitions of 
strife and disunion. 

Ifthe next news from Europe be of a somewhat less exciting character, 
which we earnestly trust it will, the approaching Presidential election 
must become the topic of the day ; peace with Mexico, somewhat strange- 
ly, being con idered a settied point. 

The Democratic convention will meet at Baltimore on the 22nd inst, to 
nominate their candidate; and the Whig Ccnvention at Philadelphia on the 
7h of June. For the former the prominent candidates are Messis Polk, 
Dallas, Buchanan, Benton, Cass, Van Buren, Woodbury, Houstor, and 
Calhoun. For the latter Generals Scott and Taylor, Mr, Clay, Mr. Webster, 
and Judge McLean. To attempt any estimate of the merits of the several 
candidates would be out of our province, and beyond our power. Nor 
would it beof much use. The available candidate on whom the whole 
part y can agree will probably be preferred to the foremost man of the 














and will, it is supposed, cruiso on the coast of | party, as has been the case in previous elections. This doctrine of mete 


surcs before men is here pushed out to extremes. For our own part, with 
out any preferences, we could wish to see the successful candidate one 
whose name is known, whose merits are recognized, in Europe as well as 
here. HEachparty can furnish such a candidate, but it seems doubtful if 
they can carry him through. 

General Taylor, we should not omit to say, has announced, that if not 
nominated by the convention, he will still consider himself at liberty to 
run, [lis letters from time to time appear in print, and are looked upon 
with much favour. 

Lave rnom Cusa.—Advices from Cuba to the 14th ult., state that the 
white inhabitants were hourly in the anticipation of a general insurrection 
/ among tho negroes, and great numbers of the disaffected had been im- 
‘ prisoned, and troops were stationed upon many of the plantations. 














Accounts from the Cape of Good Hope speak of the improved state of 
| affairs, end of the capacity, which no one doubted, of the gallant Sir 





The news from China is not important, though affairs are far from sot- 
tled in that quarter. The quiet state of India will enable the Goveraor 
General to dispatch troops to Canton, in the event of any reae wel of hos 
tities. We much fear that the Celestials will not profit by past 
experience, 
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Two steamers from Europe are now due. The Hermann was to sail 
from Southampton for this port on the 20th ult., and the Cunard steamer 
Britexnia for Boston on the 22nd. The commercial as well as the polit- 
ea) state of Europe, causes much anxiety for their arrival. 


Tax Amenica, Steam Sair.—This new vessel, the first of four the 
have been built by Mr. Cunard for the mail service between Liverpool 
and the United States, is lying at the dock ef Jersey City. She will be 
epen for public inspection on Monday aud Tuesday of next week. We 
are glad to hear that her speed fally comes up to the expectations of her 
spirited owner. A passage of fourteen days from dock to dock, including 
a call at Halifax, and in the teeth of continued Westerly gales, suflici- 
ently attests her merits. In general arrangement she resembles the 
well, known steamers of this line; but she is four hundred tons large 
than the Cambria. 








ANNIVERSARY OF THE COLUMBIAN PEITHOLOGIAN 
SOCIETY. 


The forty-second Anniversary of this Society was celebrated with the 
customary exercises, on Thursday evening, the 27th ultimo., at the Astor 
Place Opera House, before a numerous and fashionable audience. The 
following Exercises were prepared by the young students for the enter- 
tainment of their friends :— 

1, Presidential Address, with Oration—Levi A. Lockwood ; 2. An Essay, 
** Music”’— Ralph L. Cook; 3. A Poem, “ Ratio coelestis’—Geo. C. Far- 
var; 4. An Oration, ‘‘ The first great Reformer’— Theo. B. Bronson; 
5. An Oration, “‘ 1848""— Horace W. Carpenter; 6. A Poem, “ Futara, a 
dream of boyhood’s days”—Jus. Colles, Jr. ; 7. An Oration, “ The Feel- 
ings”—Richard M. Demille; 8. A Poem, “Ideal Beauty’—Jokn Lock- 
wood, Jr.: 9. An Oration, ‘‘ Monarchy’’—Morgan Dix 

It is not expected that any severity of criticism should be applied to 
these displays of incipient oratory, and yet in an age when improvement 
characterizes all our movements, we consider that even schools and col- 
leges are bound to keep pace with tie times. Ineffective speaking on 
these public occasions becumes a subject of remark and consequent cen- 
sure, and young gentlemen should remember that “ the schoolmaster is 
abroad,” even among the million. 

Collegiate students are not required to become finished orators, but 
we deem it imperative that every speaker appointed for these celebra 
tions should so prepare himself as to give evidence of his fitness for the 


task assigned him, and thus preserve his dignity and standing in his 


class. We regretted to see in a few of the speakers the absenco of this 
necessary preparation. The Exercises, as a whole, wero creditable, but 
they would have been infinitely more so had such attention been paid 
to the manner of delivery as was evidently given to the matter of their 
several themes. An Oration on 1848, by Mr. Carpenter, a truly original 
and vigorous production, was almostrendered powerless in its effects upon 
the audience by the want of a duly cultivated style of speaking ; and the 
same defect marred the full appreciation by the audience of two or three 
others. The Presidential Address, by the President of the Society, and an 
exceedingly spirited satirical Poem, by Jas. Colles, Jr., should be exempt- 
ed from our criticism; they were both exceedingly well delivered, as 
was “ The great Reformer,” by Theo. B. Bronson, which was given cor- 
rectly and naturally. 

In the exciting times in which we live, public speaking seems to be- 
come a qualification highly important to be acquired by those whose 
education and position in society seem to point them out as the future 
leaders in their country, and we cannot too seriously impress upon our 
young Collegiate students the necessity of acquiring the art of a correct 





and impressive delivery. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 

We attended the last concert of the Sixth Season of the above-named 

Society at the Apollo Rooms, on Saturday evening, April29th. We 
were pleased to find that the room was more fully aitended than it has 
been on occasion of any Concert this season. There would seem to be 
a diminution in the attendance for the last two years, but we doubt if the 
fewer numbers show any diminution in the profits, for the reason that 
while the subscribers have decreased, the Associate members have in- 
creased at least twenty-five per cent. Now the subscribers get three 
tickets for ten dollars, while the Associate members pay five dollars for 
one admission, with the privilege [and a great one it is] of attending the 
rehearsals; therefore, putting the increase against the decrease, we think 
that the treasurer will find tbe balance in favour of the Society for this 
year over the past year. 

We believe the change has been and will prove highly beneficial to the 
taste of the audience, for the opportunities offered by attending rehearsals 
will make the Ass»ciate members intimately acquainted with the fine 
music which the society performs, and enabie them to appreciate aud 
dissect the great compositions which are not to be understood by ama- 
teurs upon a single hearing. 


The good which the Philharmonic Society has done, and is still doing 
for the ceuse of the highest class of music, is incalculable, and we look 
upon it as the duty of every lover of the grand and beautiful in the di- 
vine art, to foster and encourage by every means in his power a society 
which is all in all to the art, and which is the sole sustainer of classical 
music ia this country. 

There never has been so perfect an orchestra in the Union; and even 
at the present time, no city in this country can produce a band which can 
in any way compete with it. New York has reason to be proud of the 
Philharmonic Society, for it has added more to its musical reputation 
than all the musical efforts put together in the past years. 

It has struggled hard against many adverse circumstances, but its per- 
severance, backed by its excellence, has overcome all opposition, and 
after six years of manful fighting, we find it fixed on a firm, stable, and 
enduring basis. We trust that it will go on, increasing in prosperity, so 
that its sphere of usefulness may be more vividly extended. 

We subjoin the programme of the last Concert :— 

Part L.—Symphony No. I. in E flat, (first time.)—LL. Spohr ; Aria from 
ll Fiauto Magico.—* O cara Immagine’’—Mozart; Mr. A:thurson. Third 

Concerto, in G Minor—; Moscheles; Piano Forte and full Orchestra—Mr. 
William Scharfenberg, Port I1.—Descriptive Overture. —“ The Heirides, 
Fingals Cave’—Dr. Feliz Mendelssohn Bartholdy; German Song.— 
“Weep not for Sirrow’—F. Lachner; Violoncelio Obligato—Mr. A. 
Boucher—M. 8. L. Leach. Duetio from the Opera Jessonda—L. Spohr ; 

Messrs. Arthurson and Leach. Concert Overture, No. 11, (first time.) — 

Kalliwoda ; Dedicated to Dr. Felice Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 

The Symphony, altnouzh it undoubiedly contains much to admire, is 
mot a striking Composition. The harmonies are rich and varied, and the 
changes and transitions scientific, and entirely peculiar to Spohr’s own 
school. Bv.ry thing 18 Sweet, much is tender and impassioned, but its 
sweetness is invariable, and becomes as wearisome to the audience, as is 
an anbroken level to the eye, and while listening to it, we long tor some 
rugged point to lay hold of—to rest upon—so that the delicious monotomy 
may be relieved. 

The E Flat Symphony can scarcely be compared to those symphonies 
by the same master, which have been previously played at the Philhar- 
monic. 

It contains all those peculiarities by which every ono recognizes Spohr’s 
masic, and there are now and then flashes of exquisite melody, like bright 


diamonds sparkling out from a surface of gold, for the woof of all Spohr’s 








works is pure sterling ore, and the only difference is in the fabrication of 
the material. Bat notwithstanding those flashes the E flat symphony is not 
calculated to be a great favourite either with professors or amateurs. 

It was well played, there was a smoothness and equality about the per- 
formance of the orchestra, in perfect keeping with the symphony, and 
consequently the effect was good and pleasing. There was hardly saf- 
ficient care taken to preserve the pianos as soft as they might have been; 
otherwise we had no complaint to make. 

Mr. Arthurson sang is a most tasteful and graceful manner, a charm- 
ing aria by Mozart from J Flauto Magico. Mr. Arthurson can sing such 
music admirably, which is giving the highest possible praise to his edu- 
cation. 

The third pianoforte concerto by Moscheles, was played by Mr. 
Scharfenberg. It is not a composition very much ca'calated to please; it 
is somewhat dry and uninteresting, although sufficiently classical to be in 
place at these concerts. 

Mr. Scharfenberg’s playing is too well known hereto demand any 
lengthened criticism ; he has a large number of admirers, and the dexteri- 
ty of his fingers and the lightness of his touch are points worthy of ad- 
miration. Mr. Scharfenberg, however, to our taste, lacks spirit, feeling, 
soul! without which mere mechanical dexterity causes but little plea- 
sure. However remarkable it may be, it is attainable by any one who is 
content to work indefatigably. 

The pianoforte, from the factory of Messrs. Studart and Dunham, is a 
magnificent instrument. It remiods us, in solidity and body of tone, of 
the English grands. Its tone is pure, rich, ringing, and powerful through. 
out ; its touch is all that could be wished. The real body of the tone does 
not come out quite as readily as we could wish, but this can be reme- 
died easily, On the whole it isa grand piano, inevery sense of the 
word. 

The second part began with Mendelssohn’s exquisitely imaginative over- 
ture The Hebrides,—Fingal’s Cave. We have already given our readers 80 
minute and lengthy a description of this beautiful creation of a wonderful 
mind, that it may be dispensed with on this occasion. 

It was notquite as well performed as whea it was produced here in 
1844, for the pianos were not as well observ d, nor was the crescendo as 
accurately given, but still it was a most able performance, and gave great 
and general delight. 

The German Song, “Weep not for sorrow,” by Lachner, which Mr.Leach 
sang,is a charming composition, and very effective fora concert. His 
quiet, simple, natural style, imparted a great charm to the song, aud 
nothing but its length prevented a unanimous encore. 

Mr. Boucher’s Violoncello Obligato was very indifferently played. In the 
Orchestra, or in a Quartette, he is admirable, but somehow or other, he 
never does himself justice in a solo. 

The Duett from Jessonda—Spohr, by Messrs Arthurson and Leach, was 
extremely ineffective, because it was neither sung well nor scored well 
for the orchestra. Spohr would hardly have recognized his own work, 
and it would have been merciful for him if he did not, 

Kaliwoda’s Concert Overture, dedicated to Mendelssohn, was the clo. 
sing piece of the Concert. 

It is light, lively, dancing composition,in whichthe composer, having no 
particular end in view, it would be impossib!e to discover any settled aim 
or purpose. Still itis a noisy brilliant affair, and will pleasethe generality 
of people. Mendelssohn could not, we think, have felt very highly hon- 
oured by the dedication of such a composition to him, but the motive, and 
not the merit of the work, must be considered. 

Mr. H.C. Timm cundueted the concert in avery careful and pains 
taking manner, we have never seen him so successful with tue baton in his 
band. We must compliment him upon theexcellence of the accompani- 
ments to the vocal music ; we have rarely heard them so satisfactorily per 
formed at the Philharmonic Society. 

We believe that the Society will not meet again either for rehearsal or 
performances until the fall of the present year, but we look forward with 
pleasurable anticipation to the re-commencement of these delightful 
concerts. 


Theatrical Record. 


Astor Piace Orera Hovse.—We understand that there is no prospect 
of a continuance of operatic performances at this house; that it has conse- 
quently been let to Mr. Niblo for the summer season. V audevilles and 
light entertainments will, of course, be his staple. 


Broapway TuEeaTre.—Oollins, the admirable delineator of Irish char- 
acters, is playing a successful engagement at this house. 

Mr. Collins has been starring it for nearly two years in this country, 
and yethis power of attracting audiences seems to be undiminished. 
There is a good humoured, easy, natura! style in his acting, which, aided 
by his superior vocal talen ts, render his performances scarcely inferior 
to that Prince of Irish eomed iaas, * poor Power.” 

At the Broadway, Collins has appeared to a comparatively new au- 
dience, and the impreision he makes there nightly, isa conc] usive test 
of his felicitous personations of Irish humour and Hibernian pecul: arities. 

He is wanting in much of the high gentlemanly finish that threw such 
a charm around all Power’s ac ting; but in the breadth and humour of 
the richly comic, low Irishman, such as Paudzen O’ Rafferty, Teddy the 
Tyler, &c., Collins is certainly but little inferior to his great prototype. 
We cannot commend the cast of Mr. Collins’s pieces at the Broadway, 
they have been exceedingly weak in most of the characters. We have 
had, to be sure, the sterling Vache, and the correct and clever Mr. Daw- 
son, but the minor parts have been wretchedly ineffective. Mrs. Chapman 
's wholly inadequate to such parts as Lady Dunderford, and the Countess 
of Molinda, characters that we have been accustomed to see so per- 
fectly represented by the unapproachable Mrs, Vernon, 

Mr. Collins terminates his engagement this evening, with a benefit, and 
from the appearance of the houses during the week, we sho u!d judge that 
he will command an overflowing house. 

Brougham’s new comedy has been transferred to the Walnut street The- 
atre, Philadelphia, where it is running the same career of success, that 
greeted its representation here, for two sUccess.ve weeks. 


Bowrry Tueatrs.—The Operatic and Ballet troupes close their en- 
gagement this evening, with Wallace’s ‘‘ Maritana,”’ &c. This new opera 
is full of brilliant gems, and it is to be regretted that the Seguins could 
not protract their engagement sufficiently long to enable the town to see 
a production that has been received in Europe with sach decided appro 
bation. But other novelties are prepared, and Mr. Hamblin seems deter- 
mined to carry out his avowed system of presenting such novelties in rapid 
succession. 

On Monday evening, Mr. Murdock, the popular American Tragedian, 
will bring out the new play called Jacob Leisler, which has lately been 
produced in Philadelphia, with unequivocal success. We consider this to 
be an admirable stroke of policy on the partof Mr. Hamblin. Mr, Mur- 
dock is a decided favourite with the Bowery audiences, and a national 
Drama is sure to meet with encouragement and support at this House if it 
possesses the slightest claims to excellence. Indeed, there is no longer 
any doubt on our minds, but that the time has arrived when a Home or 
native Drama is called for by the tastes of the public, 














“Jacob Leisler” is founded on incidents in thecolonial History ot New 
York, that admit of a display of genuine American feeling, exactly in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the times, and we have no doubts of its suo 
cess. We shall give a full and detailed account of this piece next week. 

Otrmric Tuzatre.— Mitchell is bringing out a su ccession of novelties 
of the peculiar cast so acceptable to the frequenters of this popular 
house, which, aided by the atill attractive “ Glance at,New York,” are 
crowding his little box nightly. 

A new farce called ‘‘ Done on both Sides,” has been the chief novelty 
of the week. It is one of those extravagant pieces of fun, that appear to 
be the staple productions of the times; in which a series of equivoques 
and ludicrous situations are made the substitutes for the wit and point 
it was formerly thought necessary should form the true ingredients of a 
Comedy or Farce. 

Holland and Nickenson are inimitably good in their respective parts ; 
their joint talents would carry almost any absurdity off with success. 

A new drama called Lavater or Physiognomist is announced as being in 
preparation. A greatimprovement has been made in this house, by whieh 
a thorough ventilation has been effected, munch to the comfort of the 
audience. 


Lonpon OPERA AND Taeatricats.—Notwithstanding the excitement of 
the public mind, there is nd diminution in the quality and quantity ofthe 
entertainments. At the Queen’s Theatre, the old Opera House, we ob- 
serve only Lablache and Gardoni amongst the well known and established 
favourites; whilst at the new Opera House, Covent Garden, Grisi, Per- 
siani, Mario, Alboni, and Tamburini, form a company unrivalled in the 
world. Mr. Lumley the manager of the Queen’s looks to Jenny Lind as 
his trump card; she will appear after Easter. The ballet has not brought 
out any celebrities at either house. 

Macready is playing at the Princess’s: and we regret to say thet Drury 
Lane is converted into a Circus. 

ee 


MisceLLanecous Items.—Much of the private correspondence on police 
subjects between Louis Philippe and his Ministers has been lately 
brought to light in the French journals, and has been republished, trans- 
lated, in the English papers. This curious mass was taken from the 
palace at Neuilly, when it was attacked and partially destroyed. We 
may perhaps give some samples next week. 


The gallant Lord Hardinge on his return from India has been feted 
and feasted, as he amply merited to be. The city of London has confer- 
red its freedom on him; the East India Company, the United Service 
Clab, the Carlton, and others, have vied with each other in doing honour 
to the hero of Ferozeshah. 


Mrs. Butler (Fanny Kemble) is giving readings 01 Shakespeare’s plays 
at Willis’s rooms in London.—We extract elsewhere from the Atheneum 
an interesting critique on one of them. 


We regret to perceive that Mr. Webster has recently lost his only 
daughter. Domestic afflictions have visited him heavily. The remains 
of his son who died in Mexico arrived in Boston simultaneously with the 
death of Mrs. Appleton. 


Telegraphic communications are to be much improved, it is said, by 
the invention of an Englishman named Bain. He sold his patent in bas 
the United States for $60,000. 


The Duke and Duchess de Nemours have left England for Ems, to join 
the Duchesse d’Orleans. 


Mehemet Ali has left Naples on his return to Egypt: his health is 
said to be improved. 


The English Funds rose 3 per cent. when it was found that the Chart- 
ist meeting was a failure. They were last at 825. 


The Queen was at Osborne House, Isle of Wight, and would continue 
there until after Easter. 


Loyal addresses on occasion of the late Chartist Demonstrat'on are 
pocring in from all parts of the country. We give one whieh has been 
sent up from Northampton. 

** To the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty,—We, the undersigned, the 

mayor, magistrates, clergy, and other inhabitants of the town of Nor- 
hampton, beg your Majesty’s most gracious permission to lay this, our 
dutiful address, at your feet. We feel that in ordinary times it would be 
unnecessary and uncalled for in any body of Englishmen to assure your 
Majesty of car loyaity and affection, but we éce also sensible that in times 
like these it behoves every man to manifest his sense of the bleasings 
which all classes of your Majesty’s subject enjoy under your laws and 
Government. We have witnessed with no less sorrow than indignation 
the wicked and treasonable attempt of some few designing aud uoprin- 
cipled persons, aided by their misguided and deluded followers, to sub- 
vert the Government and disturb the peace of these realms ; but we have 
also witnessed with unmingled satistaction the signal manner in which 
these designs have been frustrated, and tee! the profuundest gratitude to 
Almighty God that the peace of the country has been maintained without 
the sacrifice of human life. 

Whilst in other lands the downfall of dynasties and Governments has 
been proclaimed as the triumph of the subject, we hail it as a source of 
deep and earnest gratulation, alike to your Majesty and ourselves, that 
in this our favoured land the words of the seditious have found no echo 
in the heart of the nation, but have served only to summon all that is 
right minded and loyal in the realm to the support of your Mojosty’s 
throne and Government. We entreat your Majesty to receive our strong- 
est assurances that the events of the last few days have tended only to 
justify and strengthen our attachment to the existing institutions of our 
country, and we are persuaded that your Majesty will, in common with 
your loyal subjects, offer heartfelt thanksgiving to tne God of nations 
for delivering us from the perils that have passed, and we devoutly and 
fervently pray that it may please Him to protect your Majesty, your 
Royal Consort and family, and so to direct your Majesty and all in 
authority under you, that each person, in his station and calling, may 
sincerely and peacefully unite in endeavouring to redress that which is 
wrong and to support and uphold that which is right.” 


It is probable enough that her departure from London was hastened 
by the Ministers, previously to the Chartist Meeting. With a King on 
the British throne, no such step would have been taken, but a woman, 
and the mother of an infant could scarcely be exposed to the hazard of 
commotiou. There has been more fuss made about this trifle than it is 
worth. No oneneed doubt Her Majesty’s courage, nor the firm re- 
liance she places on the loyalty of her subjects. 





Tue Sreciat ConstasLes —The following letter has been addressed by 
Secretary Sir G. Giey to the noblem nand gentiemen who were placed af 
the head of large bodies of special cunstables on Monday list on 

(Copy). «* Whitehall, April 12, 1848. 

“ Sir,--It has been my gratifying duty to represent to Her Majesty the 
loyal and constitutional spirit which hus been evinced by the great body of 
the inhabitants of the metropolis on the occasion of the recent apprehen- 
sions ofa disturbance of the public peace. Her Majesty has been gracious- 
ly pleased to express her warm approvel of the conduct of those whose 
zealous cc-operation with the authorit«s so largely contributed to the 
preservation of order and to the tranquillity o! London. I request that 
you will do me the favour to convey to the special constabl -s of your dis- 
rict the cordial acknowledgments of Her Majesty's Government for the 
valuable services rendered by them On this occasion in common with a 
very large number of their fellow citizens. The promptitude and zeal 
with which men of all classes came forward to undertake the duties of 
special constables is most satisfactory, and affords she etrongest ground 
for confidence in the maintenance of public peace anjorder I have the 
honour to be your faithful obedient servant, (Signed) G. GREY.” 

This letter, we are informed, was sent to 94 persons, many of them at 
the head of between 1,000 and 2,000 special constables, and even larger 
numbers, arranged in sections, under leaders, and prepared for efficient 
action ia their several localities; and there doubti ss were many other 
bodies on duty to whom Sir G. Grey has been unable to send this letter, 
in consequence of their not having been in communication wih the po- 
. _ and .therefore not having come within their cognizance. 
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1848. _ 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


We have visited with much interest the Annual Exhibition, now open 
in this city, of the works of American living artists. It consists we may 
say exclusively of paintings, the statuary room containing but nine busts. 
Of these, the head of Pocahontas is by far the best, a work in trath of 
no ordinary beauty. We are told that the sculptor, Mr. Mosier, was 
brought up to mercantile or commercial life, and that he has bat lately 
made art his profession. If so, and if we may judge by this sample, we 
must congratulate him on the change. 

In attempting some remarks upon the pictures that have principally 
attracted our own notice, we may possibly, nay probably, overlook some 








that find favour in the public eye. Should our meed of praise, however, 
be withheld in some instances where it may be thought due, we will 
make amends by abstaining froin severe remark upon the very con 
siderable numbers of indiferent pictures and portraits, with which the ; 
walle are hang. It isthe same thing in all large collections, that are | 
open to contributions at the discretion of the artis's themselves. If one | 





__ She Alvion. 


three or four, becomes very apparent in a collection of twenty or thirty 
figures. The colouring is sober; and one looks twice to see if itbe not a 
water-colour drawing. There isso much vigour and spirit, however, and so 
much promise of better things, that we shall look with interest to future 
productions from the same band. 

264. Landscapes. Charles Deas. Asmall but clever sketch—fan- 
tastic, perhaps, in colouring, but vigorous and effective. 

284. Portrait of a Lady. C. C. Ingham. Somewhat sad, but 
smo. thly painted—the bare arm with its jewelled bracelet, and the dress, 
extremely good. 


296. Columbus before the Council of Salamanca. W. 7’. Powell. 
This picture, the most important and the best of its class in the exhibi- 
tion, is well worth careful notice. Grouped about a table covered with 
cloth of gold and embroidered with the arms of Spain, are ecclesiastics 
in the varied garb of their profession, The Archbishop of Salamanca, 
robed and mitred, is in the cregponnd, the gaudy colours of his costume 
toned down and partly hidden by the bold and severe outline of a Ca- 
puchin, who is whispering in his ear. Rising from the table, and in the 
act of speaking, is a Cardinal dresed in scarlet; his missal is before him, 
and he is apparently addressing Columbus. The latter, bareheaded, and 
with grey locks, stands facing the Council in an attitude dignified and re- 
spectiul—conscious of his own greatness, yet bowing with deference to 








single subject in a dozen be worth attention, it is as much as may | the authority of the Church. His finger is ov the chart of his voyages, as 
reasonably be expected. In all countries they who should be pupils wil? | if that were a full answer to any accusations brought against him. At- 
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Heathcliff, (we name them lest we might be thought to exaggerate) die 
of consumption. This would be new to the stage, or it might, if necessary, 
be modified. Catherine’s end, alluded to above, is intensely tragic; and 
finally, the fiend Heathcliff, after beating open one side of her coffin, and 
ordering that the side in his own that would adjoin it should be left an- 
closed, descends to his grave, moaning and groaning; though why he 
dies at the precise moment we cannot discover, unless it be that the 
piece is ended, and he must be done for. In dramatising this tale, more- 
over, the same pe!son might play both mother and daughter, as they de 
not appear or the stage together, are represented as counterparts in at- 
tractions and acquirements, and have in fact but this difference between 
them, that the mother dies, and the daughter marries. The piece might 
be too long for one sitting, and might require Alexander Dumas’ plan of 
division into two nights’ performance. But if it survived the first, who 
would not rush to see a woman play the part of her own daughéer, on 
the second ? 

It may be said that we are turning the book into ridicule. We would 
but ridicule the absurd impossibilities of the plot, and the total want of 
manly and feminine virtues to give relief to the dark picture of human na- 
ture that is here presented to us. Edgar Lintonis but a foil to villainy. 





P woe F lk , tendants and officers complete the groupings; and through the open 
be masters, and especially is it the case here, where in every other wa Moorish arches of the background are discerned some of the buildings 


of the city defined against a sunny sky. Taken as a whole this picture 
isadmirable. There is much of skilful grouping, ot happy colouring, and 
of good drawing, which last we think is so often the weak point. Above 
all things it tell its own tale, plainly. ‘There is much variety in the atti- 
tudes. but a concentrated attention to the chief objects before them char- 
acterises the majority of the figures. There is but one episode, if we re- 
member rightly, and it rather oye out the main plot. We allude to the 
two soldierly-looking fellows, before whom the page of Columbus is un- 
rolling one of his master’s charts. This group, by the way, does not seem 
to us so carefully painted as the other parts of the picture. Tie figures 
are angular, especially the boy’s, whose dress also has rather the look of 
a painted skin, bringing it somewhat too near the borders uf the gro- 
tesque. There are some hands also in the picture, which an hour’s work 
would materially improve. But these are trifles. It is worthy of high 
commendation, and we congratulate both the Academy and Mr. Powell. 
We are glad to hear that it has been sold for eight hundred dollars. 

306. Marine. A. Morghen. A storm, with a vessel partially dis- 
masied and totally disabled, driving on to a rock-bound coast. The sea 
and sky are well painted, very well, and these should be the main objects 
in marine views. In this branch of art the greatest masters have made 
their shipping accessories of Nature, and herein has been the secret of 
their success. We wonder that this school has not found more disciples 
in this commercial country. There is abundant room for youthful as~ 
pirants. 

307. The Origin of the Harp. P. P. Duggan. The conception and 
the colouring of this pictare evince much talent. We wish we could 
say as much lor thedrawing. The right arm of the female figure is that 


of life eminence is attainable at so early an age. 

Giving up therefore the easy task of criticising the indifferent and the 
bad, let us take our catalogue in hand, and call our reader’s notice to those 
pictures that have pleased us best. The namerical order will be the 
most convenient. 


23. Cloister on Mount Milobokus, in Germany. Vollmerre. This is 
a small picture, and hung so low that it is difficult to see it to advantage. 
There is a freedom and breadth in it, however, that takes our fancy, and 
the tinting is sad and solemn, befitting the Alpine scenery which it 
represents. 

38. Lady Jane Grey and Friar Feckenham gg | in the Tower. 
D. Huntington. An historical picture of great merit. The stern ascetic 
look of the friar, repulsive to the last degree, contrasts well with the simple, 
dignified and womanly expression of the hapless Lady Jane. The 
thoroughly common air of the guard in the back ground is true also to 
nature, and affords another happy contrast. The dress of Lady Jane is 
an excellent specimen of skill in this mechanical part of the art. The 
sitting figures seem to us too tall. 


43. Solitude, a composition. 7’. Doughty. A large upright picture, 
wherein rocks, woods, and falls of water are painted with elaborate 
care; and at the same time the general effect is not marred by over- 
fiaish. The sober, grey tints harmonise well with the scene, one in 
which a lover of nature would have little reason to complain of solitude. 

47. Hon. Deniel Webster. C.E. Harding. We are not sufficiently 
familiar with the great original to speak with confidence as to the like- 
ness, but in this portrait it is at least refreshing to meet Mr. Webster on 





canvas without the common and most anti-pictorial additions of a buff 
waistcoat and bright blue coat. | 


59. Battle Sketch. P. P. Duggan. If this charge across a bridge 
be intended for Napoleon at Arcola, it is to be regretted that his figure 
should be the most feeble in an otherwise very spirited sketch. The 
grenadiers coming up to charge the guns are vigorously touched, and | 
the dead bodies especially are horribly true to nature. 


60. Tke Fountain. A. B. Durand. Among several pictures in this | 
collection by this clever and favourite artist, we like this the least. The 
foliage in its detail, and the leaves of the large plants in the fore-ground 
are admirable—ihe sky and the middle distance are sweetly painted, 
and the bold broad gleam of yellow light streaming in from the left 
hand corer is bold, but perhaps not overcoloured. It is the sentimental 
pair of lovers that spoils the whole effect; and there is also an evident 
want of proportion between the happy couple, the tree against ‘which 
they lean, the sawn tree lying on the ground, and the creeping plants 





whose detail is so well made out. Were the picture ours we should ly painted, and its dappled sky excellent. As is very common with land- 
| scapes the foreground falls short. 
| all théir skiil and care upon their distance and middle grounds. 


wish the whole fure-ground painted out. 


66. Prometheus chained—unfinished. Sketch by the late Thomas 
Cole. An awful subject, vigorously handled, and with original effect. 
Prometheus not recumbent on a rock, but suspended over a dizzy height, 
in a landscape wild, ragzed, and severe. The master’s hand is evident 
here, though the foreground is scratchy and spotty. 

95. Dover Plain, Dutchess County,N. Y. A. B. Durand. A beautiful 
landscape, charmingly painted. The hazy atmosphere, amounting almost 


ofan Amazon, and considering that the weaving a Siren’s hair into harp- 
strings is no light task, an Amazonian figure would not be out of place. 
But Natnre observes certain laws of order end proportion, and when ar- 
tists violate these, no merit can make amends. A very clever and vigor- 
ous design is spoiled by the bad drawing. 


309. Son of the Artist, S. A. Mount. A good, speaking likeness 


| ofa very intelligent looking child. 


320. Fish, S.A. Mount. A life-like group of fish, hanging half in 


As tor Nelly the housekeeper, who tells nearly all the tale, she may have 
our sympathy, scarcely our esteem. Infemale characters the author is 
far more successful than in male, as this very Nelly herself beara wit- 
ness. The true type is she of the good-natured soul, who winks at the 
peccadilloes of ber young mistsess, sobs when accident brings them to 
light, wipes her eyes with the corner of her apron, and says, she knew it 
was wrong, but she did so hate to see pretty Miss a crying. 

Notwithstanding all our objections, there is no denying that the author 
is a man of talent. He is graphic in his descriptions, and sets before the 
reader what he has to say in plain, intelligible, downright English. It 
might be in better taste to veil the awful imprecations of a father on his off- 
spring under the convenient form of a ——; and to allude te the habitual use 
of oaths might be more delicate than to print them. But this is a plain- 
spoken age, and we shall not pick another quarrel with him on that 
score. We conclude, therefore, by calling the reader’s attention to a few 
extracts, which evince, we think, considerable power, and a style fresh, 
racy, and original. Hore is an explanation of the title of the book. 

‘ Wuthering Heights is the name of Mr. Heathcliff’s dwelling. “ Wath- 
ering” being a significant provincial adjective of the atmospherio 
tumult to which its station is exposed in stormy weathe:. Pure, bracing 
ventilation they must have up there at all times, indeed : one may guess 
the power of the north wind blowing over the hedge, by the excessive 
slant of a few stunted firs at the end of the house; and by a range of 
| gaunt thorns all stretching their limbs one way, as if craving alms of the 
| sun. Happily, the architect had foresight to build it strong: ths narrow 
) windows are deeply set in the wall, and the corners defended with large 
jutting stones.” 








| The introduction to the housekeeper. 
| «What vain weathercocks we are! I, who had cetermined to hold my- 
self independent of all social intercourse, and thanked my stars that at 
|length I had lighted on a spot where it was next to impracticable. I, 


and half out of the water, This is a clever sketch, but we doubt if its) weak wretch, aiter maintaining till dusk astruggle with 1ow spirits and 
effect is improved by the variety of colours that fill up the background. | solitude, was finally compelled to strike my colvurs; and, under pretence 
Is the ariist an admirer of our English Turner, with all his brilliant ec- | of gaining information concerning the necessities of my estavlishment, 1 
centricities? There is something here that reminds usof him; but Tur- | desired Mrs. Dean, when she brought in supper, to sit down while I ate 





to a Scotch mist, faitufully and feelingly given. A good rocky fore- 
ground in ¢his pictare. From the prevalent sobriety of tint one might 
suppose that Mr. Durand had learned his art amidst the gloomy skies of 
old England; but we can scarcely believe this to be the fact, or he 
would give us cows: f a Durham breed, not quite so long-limbed as those 
we meet with here. ‘Though we make these comments on Mr. Durand’s 
works, we like them much, and find ourselves returning again and again 
to admire their exceeding truth. 


(1:2. Frosty morning in early winter. 7J'. Doughty. A clever 
picture and though very different in subject from No. 43, the good effect 
is here in like manuer produced by a most careful and laborious atten- 
tion to the detail. What a luxury would such a picture be in a tropical 
climate! Its chilly frost would be a perpetual feast. 

136. Portrait of a Lady. A. H. Wenzler. We scarcely know | 
whether this picture pleases us or not. There is a certain winning soft. 
hess about it, and an air of simplicity and ease, which together undoubt- 
edly arrest the attention. But the style is not to our taste. It appears 
as though one were looking at a miniature through a magnifying glass. 
Still it is a clever picture notwithstanding. We advise our readers to 
take notice of it, and determine for themselves, what it is that makes it 
attractive. Is the direct challenge between the vivid blue of the dress 
and the lighter azure of the eye, a judicious and happy choice ? 

134, Study from Nature. A. B. Durand, A small but clever piece, 
with a foreground, however, showing marks of extreme haste. 


. 179. Portraitof a gentleman. C. L. Elliot. Oueof those speaking 
senmesa, that a the passer by, and make him fancy that he must | 
a a . ; ‘se Me 
anew : ssh, an ocd picture it assuredly is, and faithful likeness we | 
190. Composition— Portrait. H. Pp. Gray 
consider this as the gem of the collection. It is a three 
sid d ; arter leng 
a fair incognita, draped in the becoming costume of a A. stad it 
should have been christened by a classical name. Good asa whole, this 
Picture is no less excellent in its parts. A bright and laughing face, a 
superb form, a well rounded arm, and draperies bold and broad, make 
up acomplete and finished work of art. Once seen, we think, it will 
not soon be forgotten. ‘The colouring, too, is excellent, with somethin 
of the mellow unt that appears to pervade Gray’s pictures, , 


196. Landscape. Durand. similar in tone, i i 
huee te ae , in character, and in excel- 


204. Portrait of a Lady. G. P. A. Healy. Well mi is pi 
dispute the pal.n with No. 190 by Gray, which we have gtr sap 
gised above, were it not that the latter, from its tone of treatment vd 
toa higher school of art. [t aspires to, and we think attains, the dignity 
of an historical picture. Healy's is the very perfection of portrait paint- 
po A pretty woman is doubtless a good subject, but a modern walking 
i must be a severe test of the artist’s capabilities. A yellow bon- 
wean en with flowers, a waving bird of Paradise feather, a velvet 
a lined with green, anda rich black watered silk dress, are un- 
ae wee | aud difficult to handle. With such materials, ninety-nine out 
= sine portrait painters would have broken down in their efforts 
Sethe meee, though of course a likeness might have been given. 
toe fe ore hand of Healy has brought these discordant elements 
in giving preber places, The jaunty and coquettish costume even aids 

sank Weis — spirit to a living and speaking head, grace and move- 
eminently vice uland moving figure. The style is rapid and rough, but 
gloved bieae ee and firm. The eye alone is a study ; and the well. 
effect. We |, ough only accessories, exhibit a thorough knowledge of 


ave seen I ’ ; ; rari lane 
where, and conside, many of Mr. Healy’s pictures in Paris and else 


the walls of the Academy 
226, ; 

sketch. “The Stump-Orator. _G. C. Bingham. A clever and amusing 
compliment, ai. it for five minutes, and it is difficalt to resist the best 
broad remindin ugh. It has its faults nevertheless. The heads are all too 
very pac "8 us of the effect produced by looking at one’s-self in a 
Gis talons aft > tg held sideways. There is also a family likeness in 
coat and shirt sl air and eyes, a monotonous mannerism in the very 

feves. This, which might not be noticed in a group of 


Taken altogether, we 


elongs 


this as by far the best, anda very high ornament to 





ner is a most dangerous example for an artist to hold up as bis model. 
342. View of Brattleborough. R. Havell. Hung so high and in 

such a peculiar light, that we really cannot say whether this be a water- 

colour drawing or not. Be that as it may, the middle distance is sweet- 


It seems to us that the artists bestow | 


In concluding these remarks, hastily made, after only two visits to the 
Academy, we can honestly recommend our readers to spend an hour or 
two within its walls. We think they will find in these days of progress, 
that Art in America is not lagging in the race. 

—————>——_ 


Mevicws and Notices of New Works. | 


Wornerine Heicuts. A novel, by the author of Jane Eyre. New York, 

Harpers, 1848. The latter-named of these works obtained so wide a | 
circulation, and drew forth so many critical notices from the press, that | 
we have been induced, since our hasty notice of last week, to peruse the 
new tale that its author has just put forth. We honestly confess that we 
have not read Jane Eyre. What pleasure we have thereby lost we know 
not: butat,least we are free from any consequent prejudices either | 
against or in favour of the author. Nor is this a slight advantage. The 
determination to admire or to be pleased with the second production of 
one, who has hit our fancy in the first, is felt to a greater extent than we 
are oursel yes aware. And the converse holds equally good. Let us 
once make up our minds tha: a writer is dull, prosy, or inelegant, and we 
seldom deal h im a feir measure of justice when he comes again under | 
our eye. Books shou ld be judged, each according to its i:trinsic merit | 
or demerit, all regard for the previous reputation of the author being un- | 
ceremoniously thrown overboard, 

Wuthering Heights is a tale of domestic life, mainly narrated by an oid 
housekeeper to the chance tenant of a country mansion. The scene isin | 
the North of England. The time 
cestury. Through this long period are detailed the dissensions and strifes | 
of a family circle, the principal characters, with one exception, being all | 
blood relations. The hero, Heathclitf, is from first to last an unredeem- 
ed and unmitigated blackgvard, cruel, avaricious, selfish, and tyrannical, | 
guilty of every crime conceivable, and having but one solitary point of | 
interest for the reader, in his passionate devotion, through evil report, | 
and through good report, to the heroine of the first volume, This herc- | 
ine, Catherine Earnshaw, is by far the best pourtrayed character in the | 
book, and is in fact worth studying. Fair, of course, but haughty, pas- | 
sionate, selfish, and self-willed, deliberately marry ing a weak man whom 
she respected but did not love, that thruugh his means she might aid the 
ruffian whom she loved but did not respect, she righteously receives what 
she merits, in a broken heart, insanity, and death. 

But she dies in giving birth to a daughter—like mother, like daughter 
—and this Catherine the second becomes the heroine of the second vol- 
ume. Less criminal than her mother, and with more of cultivated grace, 
she is still irritable, exacting, and infirm of purpose ; and through her own 
weakness and the controlling villainy of her mother’s lover, she, too, is 
forced into an unseemly marriage with a dying boy, imbecile and selfish 
to the heart’s core. This boy, by the way, we look upon as the best male 
sketch in the book. The final fate, however, of Catherine number two 
furnishes the only pleasant relief throughout this gloomy tale, if we ex- 
cept some pretty glimpses at quiet country life. After the death of the 
peevish youth, Catherine, beset with horrors, consoles herself by mak- 
ing fierce love to another clownish cousin, whom she had ridiculed in her 
brighter days, and the curtain falls whilst the happy couple are preparing 
for their wedding. We say the curtain falls, for with the exception of 
the unity of time now often disregarded, here are all the elements of a 
tragedy of the George Barnwell school. Deaths, we are sure, are abun- 
dant enough. Mr. Barnshaw senior dies in a fit, with his little daugh. 
ter play ing at hisknee. Mr. Earnshaw junior, when grown to manhood, | 
is half murdered by the villain Heathcliff, and the bnsiness effectually 
completed by his own disgusting and habitual drunkenness. The drunk 
ard’s wife, with three others, Isabella Linton, Edgar Linton, and Linton 
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the last twenty-five years of the last | 


it, hoping sincerely she would prove a regular gossip, and either rouse 
me to animation, or lull me to sleep by her talk. f 

“‘ You have lived here a considerable time,” I commenced, “ did you not 
say sixteen years 2” : ; , 

* Eighteen, sir; I came when the mistress was married, to wait on 
her; alter she died the master retained me for his housekeeper.” 

“ Indeed.” 

There ensued a pause. She was not a gossip, I feared, unless about 
her own affairs, and these could hardly interest me. h 

However, having studied for an interval, with a fist on either knee, 
and a cloud of meditation over her raddy countenance, she ejaculated, 

“‘ Ah, times are greatly changed since then !” 

“ Yes,” I remarked, “ you’vye seen a good many alterations, I sup- 


| pose 2” 


‘*T have: and troubles too,’’ she said. 





The first Catherine as achild. 

‘Certainly, she had ways with her such as I never saw a child take up 
before ; and she put all of us past our patience fifty times and oftener in 
a day; from the hour she came down stairs, till the hour she went to bed, 
we had not a minute’s security that she would’nt be in mischief. Her 
spirits were always at highwater mark, her tongue always going—sing- 
ing, langhing, and plaguing every body who would not do the same. A 
wild, wicked slip she was—but she had the bonniest eye, and sweetest 
smile, and lightest foot in the parish; and, after all I believe she meant 
no harm; for, when once she made you cry in good earnest, it seldom 
happened that she would not keep you company; and oblige you to be 
quiet that you might comfort her. 

Heathcliff, the hero and villain, wher a boy. 

‘ In the morning he rose early ; and, as it was a holiday, carried his ill- 
humour into the moors, not reappearing till the family were departed for 
church, Fasting and reflection seemed to have brought him to a better 
spirit. He bung about me for a while, and, having screwed up his cour- 
age, exclaimed abruptly, 

“ Nelly, make me decent: I’m going to be good.” 

“ High time, Heathcliff,’ I said; “ you have grieved Catherine; she’s 
sorry she ever came home, I dare say. It looks as if you envied her be- 
cause she is more thought of than you.” 

The notion of envying Catherine was incomprehensible to aim; but the 
notion of grieving her he understood clearly enough. 

‘* Did she say she was grieved ?”’ he inquired, looking very serious. 

‘* She cried when I told her you were off again this morning.” 

“Well, J cried last night,’’ he returned, “‘ and 1 had more reason to 
cry than she.” 

* Yes, you had the reason of going to bed witha proud heart and an 
empty stomach,” saidI. Proud people breed sad sorrows for themselves. 
Bat if you be ashamed of your touchiness, you mast ask pardon, mind, 
when she comes in. You must go up and offer to kiss her, and say—you 
know best what to say, only do it heartily, and not as if you thought her 
converted into a stranger by her grand dress. And now, though I have 
dinner to get ready, I’il steal time to arrange you so that Edgar Linton 
shall look quite a doll beside you, and that he does. You are younger, 
and yet I'll be bound you are taller and twice as broad across the shoul- 
ders: you could knock him down in a twinkling—don’t you feel that you 
could ?”’ 

Heathcliff’s face brightened a moment, then it was overcast afresh, and 
he sighed. 

“ Bat, Nelly, if I knocked him down twenty times, that wouldn’t make 
him less handsome or me more so. I wish I had light hair and a fair 
skin, and was dressed, and behaved as well, and had a chance of being as 
he will be!” 

“ And cried for mamma at every turn,” I added, “ and trembied if a 
country led heaved his fist against you, and sat at home all day for a 
shower of rain. O, Heathcliff, you are showing a good spirit! Come to 
the glass, and I'll let you see what you should wish. Do you mark those 
two lines between your eyes, and those thick brows, that, instead of 
rising arched, sink in the middle ; and that couple of black fiends, so 
deeply buried, who never open their windows boldly, but lurk glinting 
under them, like devil’s spies ? Wish and learn to smoothe away the surly 
wrinkles, to raise your lids frankly, and change the fiends to confident, 
innocent angels, suspecting and doubting nothing, and always seeing 
friends where they are not sure of foes. Don’t get the expression of & 
vicious cur that appears to know tke kicks it gets are its desert, and yet 
hates all the world, as well as the kicker, for what it suffers.” 

‘In other words, I must wish for Edgar Linton’s great blue eyes and 
even forehead,’ he replied. ‘1 do, and that won't help me to them.” 

‘‘A good heart will help you to a bonny face, my lad,” ! continued, 
“if you were a regular black, and a bed ove will turn the bonniest Into 
something worse than ugly. And now that we've done washing, and 
combing, and sulking, tell me whether you don’t think yourself rather 
handsome? I'll tell you,I do.” 
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Catherine again. 

‘ At fifteen she was the queen of the couutry-side ; she had no peer : and 
she did turn out a haughty, headstrong creature! I own I did not like | 
her, after her infancy was past, and I vexed her frequently by trying to | 
hwy | down her arrogance; she never took an aversion to me, though. | 
She had a wondrous constancy tv old attachments; even Heathcliff kept 
his hold on ber affections unalterably ; and young Linton, with all his su- 
periority, found it difficult to make an equaliy deep impression.’ 

Her picture of herlover. She is married now herself, and tries to pre- 
vent her sister-in-law from marrying him. 


“Yesterdey !” said ber sister-in-law. ‘ On what occasion ?” 

“In our walk along the moor ; you told me to ramble where! pleased 
while you sauntered on with Mr. Heathcliff.” 

*‘And what’s your notion of harshness ?” said Catherine, laughing. 
“It was no hint that your company was superfluous; we did’t care 
whether you kept with us or not; | merely thought Heathcliff’s talk 
would have nothing entertaining for your ears.” 

“Ob, no,” wept the young lady, “ you wished me away because you 
knew I liked to be there.” 

“Is she sane ?” asked Mrs. Linton, appealing to me. “ I'll repeat our 
conversation word for word, Isabella, and you point out any charm it 
could have had for you.” 

9 5 Gon's mind the conversation,” sheanswered: ‘1 wanted to be 
with’ — 

4. Well |” said Catherine, perceiving her hesitate to complete the sen- 
nce. 

“ With him ; and I won't be always sent off!"’ she continued, kindling 
up. “You area dog in the manger, Cathy, and desire no one to be 
leved but yourself!” 

“ You are an impertinent litile mokey !"’ exclaimed Mrs. Linton, in 
surprise. “ Bat I'll not believe this idiocy! It is impossible that you 
can covet the admiration of Heathcliff—that you can consider him an 
agreeable person ! I hope I have misunderstood you, Isabella ?”’ 

“ No, you have not,” said the infatuated girl. ‘I love him more than 
ever you loved Edgar; and he might love me if you would let him !” 

“I wouldn’t be you fora kingdom, then !” Catherine declared, em- 
phatically—and she seemed to speak sincerely. “ Nelly, help me to con- 
vince her of her madness. Tell her what Heathcliff is—an unreclaimed 
creature, without refinement—without chitivation ; an arid wilderness 
of farze and whinstone. I'd as soon put that little canary into the park 

on a winter's day as recommend you to bestow your heart on him! It 
is deplorable ignorance of his character, child, and nothing else, which 
makes that dream enter your head. Pray don’t imagine that he conceals 
depth of benevolence and affection beneath a stern exterior! He's not 
a rough diamond—a pearl-containing oyster of a rustic ; he’s a fierce, 
eo, wolfish man. I never say to him, Let this or that enemy alone, 
ecause it would be ungenerous or cruel to harm them. [| say, Let them 
alone, because J should hate them te be wronged: and he'd crush you, 
like a sparrow’s egg, Isabella, if he found you a troublesome charge. I 
know he couldn’t love a Linton; and yet, he'd be quite capable of mar- 
rying your fortune and expectations. Avarice is growing with him a 
besetting sin. There's my picture; and I’m his friend—so much so that 
had he thought seriously to catch you, I should, perhaps, have held my 
tongue and let you fall into this trap.” 

She could not bear the notion which I had put into her head of Mr. 
Linton’s philosophical resignation. Tossing about, she increased her 
feverish bewilderment to madness, and tore the pillow with her teeth ; 
then, raising herself up all burning, desired that I would open the window. 
We were ia the middle of winter, the wind blew strong from the north- 
east, and I objected. 

Both the expressions flitting over her face, and the changes of her 
moods, began to alarm me terribly; and broaght to my recollection her 
former illness, and the doctor’s injunction that she should not be crossed. 

A minute previously she was violent ; now, supported on one arm, and 
not noticing my refusal to obey her, she seemed to find childish diversion 
in pulling the feathers from the rents she had just made, and ranging them 
on the sheet according to their ditferent species : her mind had strayed to 
other associations. 

“ That’s a tarkey’s,” she murmured to herself; “ and this is a wild- 
duck’s; and this is a pigeou’s. Ab, they pat pigeons’ feathers in the pil- 


in acorner of the ki:kyard, where the wallis so low that heath and bill- 
berry plants have climbed over it from the moor ; and peat mould almost 
buriesit. Her husband lies in the same spot, now; and they have each a 
simple headstone above, and a plain gray block at their feet, to mark the 
graves, 


Catherine the daughter. 


‘ The tweive years,—continued Mrs. Dean, —foliowing that dismal period 
were the happiest of my life ; my greatest troubles, in their passage, rose 
from our little lady’s trifling illnesr, which she had to experience in 
common with all children, rich and poor. ? 

For the rest, afler that first six months, she grew like a larch; blos- 
somed a second time over Mrs, Linton’s dust. She was the most winning 
thing that ever brought sunshine into a desolate house—a real beauty in 
face—with the Earnshaws’ handsome dark eyes, but the Lintons’ fair 
skin, small features, and yellow curling hair. Her spirit was high, though 
not rough, and qualified by a heart sensitive and lively to excess in its 
affections. That capacity for intense attachments reminded me of her 
mother; still she did not resemble her ; for she could be soft and mild as 
a dove, and she had a gentle voice, and pensive expression: her anger 
was never furious ; her love never fierce: itwas deep and tender. 

However, it must be acknowledged, she has faults to foil her gifts. _A 
propensity to be saucy was one ; and a perverse will that indulged child. 
ren invariably acquire, whether they be good tempered or cross. If a 
servant chanced to vex her, it was always, “I shall tell papa!” And if 
he reproved her, even by a look, you wuuld have thought it a heart-break- 
ing busin ess ; I don’t belieye he ever did speak a harsh world to her. 


The boy in bad health and worse temper—spoiled by over kindness 
in extreme youth, and then cruelly ill-treated. 


‘ Cathy began searching for some water; she lighted on a pitcher in 
the dresser, filled a tumbler, and brought it. He bid her add a spoonful 
of wine from a bottle on the table ; and, having swallowed a small por- 
tion, appeared more tranquil, and said she was very kind. 

“And are you glad to see me?” asked she, reiterating her former 
question, and pleased to detect the faint dawn of a smile. ; 

“Yes, lam. It’s something new to hear a voice like yours !” he repli- 
ed, “ but | have been vexed, because you wouldau’t come. And papa 
swore it was Owing to me; he called mea pitiful, shating, worthless 
thing, and said you despised me; and if he bad been in my place he 
would be more the master of the Grange than your father by this time. 
But you don’t despise me, do you, Miss—”’ 

* 1 wish you would say Catherine, or Cathy!” interrupted my young 
lady. “ Despised you? No! Next to papa, and Ellen, I leve you bet- 
er than any body living. Idon’t love Mr. Heathcliffe, though ; and I 
dare notcome when he returns; will he stay away many days ?”’ 

“ Not many; “answered Linton’, but he goes to the moors frequently, 
since the shooting season commenced, and you might spend an hour or 
two with me in hisabsence. Do say you will! I think [ should not be 
peevish with you; you'd not provoke me, and you'd always be ready to 
help me, wouldn’t you!” 

“ Yes,” said Catherine, stroking his long, soft hair ; ‘‘if I could only 
get papa’s consent, I’dspend half my time with you. Pretty Linton! I 
wish you were my brother !” 

“ And then you would like me as well as your father?’ observed he, 
mo re cheerfully. ‘ But papa saysyou would love me better than him 
and all the world, if you were my wife—so I'd rather you were 
that!” 

* No! I should never love any body better than papa,” she returned 
gravely. ‘And people hate their wives sometimes; but not their 
sisters and brothers, and if you were the latter, you would live with us, 
and papa would be as fond of you, as he is of me.”’ 

Linton denied that people ever hated their wives; but Cathy affirmed 
they did, and in her wisdom, instanced bis own father’s aversion to her 
aunt. I endeavoured to\stop her thoughtless tongue. I couldn’t succeed 
till every thing she knew was out. Master Heatbcliff, much irritated, 
asserted her relation was false. 

“ Papa told me; and papa does not tell falsehoods!” she answered 

ertly. 

a papa scorns yours!” cried Linton. ‘ He calls him a sneaking 
fool !” 








lows—no wonder I couldn't die! Let me take care to throw it on the 
floor when 1 liedown. And here is a moor-cock's ; and this—I should 
know it among a thousand—it’s a lapwing’s. Bonny bird! wheeling over 
our heads in the middie of the moor. It wanted to get to its nest, for 
the clouds touched the swells, and it felt rain coming. The feather was 
picked up from the heath, the bird was not shot—we saw its nest in the 
winter, full of little skeletons. Heathcliff set a trap over it, and the old 
ones dare notcome. I made him promise he’d never shoot a lapwing 


after that, and he didn’t. Yes, here are more! Did he shoot my lap- | 


wings, Nelly? Are they red, any of them? Let me look.” 





IUness, delirium, and death. 


‘ At first she gave him no glance of recognition—he was invisible to her 
abstracted gaze. The delirium was not fixed, however; baving weaned 
her eyes from contemplating the outer darkness, by degrees she center- 
ed her attention on him, and discovered who it was that held her. 

‘**Ab! you are come, are you, Edgar Linton?” she said, with angry 
animation. ‘ You are one elieeee things that are ever found when least 
wanted, and when you are wanted, never! I suppose we shall have 
plenty of lamentations, now—I see we shall—but ihey can’t keep me from 
my narrow home out yonder—my resting place where l’m bound before 
— is over! There it is, not among the Lintons, mind, under the 
chapel roof; but in the open air with a headstone, and you may please 
yourself, whether you go to them or come to me!” 

“ Catherine, what have you done?” commenced the master. “ AmI 
nothing to you, any more? Do you love that wretch, Heath—” 

“ Hush!” cried Mra. Linton. ‘‘ Hush, this moment! You mention 
that name, and I end the matter instantly by a spring from the window 
What you touch at present, you may have; but my soul will be on that 
hill-top before you lay hands on me again. I dou’t want you Edgar, 
I’m past wanting you. Return to your books; I’m glad you possess a 


‘“* Yours isa wicked man,” retorted Catherine, “and you are very 
naughty to dare to repeat what he says. He must be wicked, to bave 
made aunt Isabelia leave him as she did !”’ 

“ She didn’t leave him,” said the boy. “ You shan’t contradict 
me !”’ 

“ She did !’’cried my young lady. 

“ Well I'll tell you sometbing !” said Linton. ‘*‘ Your mother hated 
your father ; now then.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Catherine, too enraged to continue. 

* And she loved mine!” added he. 

“ You little liar! I hate you now,” she panted, and her face grew red 
with passion, 

“ She did ! she did!”’ sang Linton, sinking into the recess of his chair, 
and leading back his head to enjoy the agitation ef the other disputant, 
who stood behind. 

“Hush, Master Heathcliff!’ I said, “ that’s your father's tale too, I 
suppose.” 

‘It isn’t—you hold your tongue! he answered, ‘ she did, she did 
Catherine, she did, she did !" 


7 7 * * + 8 


‘She placed a cushion under his head, and offered him some water, he 
rejected the latter, and tossed uneasily on the former, as it were a 
stone, or a block of wood. She tried to put it more comfortably. 

“‘T can’t do with that,” he said, “ it’s not high enough '” 

Catherine brought another to lay above it. 

« That’s ¢oo high !”’ murmured the provoking thing. 

“ How must I arrange it then 7” she asked despairingly. 

He twined himself up to her, as she half knelt by the settle, and conver- 
ted her shoulder into a support. 

“ No, that won’t do!” I said. ‘* You'll be content with the cushion, 





consolation, for all you had in me is gone.” 

“‘ Her mind wanders, sir,” [ interposed. ‘ She has been talking non- 
sense the whole evening; but let her have quiet and proper attendance, 
and she'll rally. Hereafter, we must be cautious how we vex her.” 


. * * * 7 7 


“ What now?” said Catherine, leaning back, and returning his look 
with a suddenly clouded brow—her humour was a mere vane for con- 
stantly varying caprices. ‘You and Edgar have broken my heart, 
Heathcliff! Aud you both come to bewail the deed to me,as if you 
were the people to be pitied! I shall not pity you, not I. Yon have 
killed me—and thriven on it, 1think. How strong youare! How many 
years do me mean to live alter I am gone?” 

Heathcliff bad knelt on one knee to embrace her; ke attempted to rise, 
but she seized his hair, and kept him down. 

“T wish 1 could hold you,” she continued, bitterly, “ till we were both 


dead! I shoulda’t care what you suffered. I care nothing for your suf- | 


ferings. Why shouldn't you suffer? Ido! Willyou forget me—will 
you © papey when! am in the earth? Will you say, twenty years 
hence, ‘ That’s the grave of Catherine Earnshaw. I loved her long ago, 
and was wretched to lose her; but it is past. I’ve loved many others 
since—my children are dearer to me than she was; and, at death, I shail 
not rejoice that Iam going to her, I shall be sorry that i must leave 
them!’ Will you say 80, Heathcliff ?” 
s * * * . * 

I don’t know if it be a peculiarity in me, but I am seldom otherwise 
than happy while watching in the chamber of death, should no frenzied 
or despairing mourner share the duty with me. I see a repose that 
neither earth nor hell can break; and I feel an assurance of the endless 
and shadowless hereafter—the eternity they have entered—where life is 
boundless in its duration, and love in its sympathy, and joy in its fall- 
—_ egg on that occasion how much selfishness there is even in 
. ae ike Mr. Linton's, when he go regretted Catherine's blessed re- 

To be sure, one might have doubted, after t im pati- 
ent existence she had led, whether she machen Ro ape hn = fast. 
One - doubt, in ome of _— reflection, but not then, in the pre- 
sence of her corpse. It asserted its own tranquil); } 
pledge of — a Se its oe inbabitent ae * 

0 you believe such people are happy in the i ; 
gina ane dont te know." PPy other world, sir? I'd 

I declined answering Mrs. Deans’s question, 
thing heterodox. 

The place of Catherine’s interment, to the surprise of the 
neither in the chapel under the carved monument of the L 
by the tombs of her own relations, outside. It was dug o 


which struck me as some- 


villagers, was 
\ntons, nor yet 
n@ green slope, 


Master Heathcliff! Miss has wasted too much time on you already ; we 
cannot remain five minutes longer.” 
| ‘ Yes, yes, wecan!” replied Cathy. “ He’s good and patient, now. 
| He’s beginning tothinkI shali have far greater misery than he will, to-night 
|if 1 believe he is the worse for my visit; and then I dare not come 
again. Teil the truth about it, Linton—for I mustn’t come if I have hurt 

ou. 
me You must come tocure me,” he answered. “ You ought to come 
because you have hurt me. You know you have extremely! I was not 
as ill when you entered as | am at present—was I ?” 

“* But you’ve made yourself ill by crying, and being ina passion.” 

“T didn’t do itall,” said his cousin. ‘ However, we'll be friends 


now. And you want me—you would wish to see me sometimes real- 
ly 2” 
ty 





{told youl did!” he replied impatiently, ‘Sit on the settle, and let 
me lean on your knee. That's as mama used to do, whole afternoons to- 
gether. Sit quite still, and don’t talk, but you may sing a song if you can 
sing, or you may say a Nice long interesting ballad—one of those you prom- 
ised to teach me, or a story—1’d rather have a baliad though ; begin*” 

Catherine repeated the longest she could remember, The employment 
pleased both mightily. Linton would have another, and after that another 
notwithstanding my strenuous objections; and so they went on untilthe 
— struck twelve, and we heard Hareton in the court, returning for his 

inver. 

“And to-morrow, Catherine; will you be here to-morrow ?” asked 
voung Heathcliff, holding her frock, as she rose reluctantly. 

‘* No!’ | answered, “ nor next day neither.” She, however, gave a 
different response, evidently, for his forehead cleared, as she stooped, and 
whispered in his ear. 

“You won’t go to-morrow. recollect. Miss!” I commenced, when we 
were outof tne house. “ You are not dreaming of it, are you ?” 

She smiled. 

“On, Piltake geod care!” I continued, “ I’ll have that lock mended, and 
you can escape by no way else.” 

“Team get over the wall,” shesaid, laughing. “ The Grange is not a 
prison, Ellen, and you are not my jailer. And besides, I’m almosi seven 
teen, I’m a woman—and I” certain Linton would recover quickly if he 
had me to look after him. 1’m older than he is, you know, und wiser, less 
childless, am I not? Ard he'll soon do as I direct him, with some slight 
coaxing. He’s a pretty little darling when he’s good. I’d make such a pet 
of him, ifhe were mine. We should never quarrel, should we, after we 
were used toeach other? Don’t you like him, Ellen 2?” 

“Like him?” Lexclaimed. “ The worst tempered bit of a sickly slip 
that ever struggled into its teens! Happily, as Mr. Heathcliff conjectured, 
he'll not win twenty! T doubt whether he’ll see spring indeed—and small 
loss to his family, whenever he drops off; and lucky it is for us that his 
father took him. The kinder he was treated, the more tedious and selfish 





he’dbe! I’m glad you have no chance of having him for a husband Miss, 
Catherine !”” 

With th ese extracts we conclude, thinking it more likely that they will 
indace readers to judge for themselves, than that our previous remarks 
will prevent their so do ing. 


Tue Turee Days or Fesrvary 1848 By Percy B. St. Jonn, an Eve. 
Witness.—New York, George P. Putnam. The author’s name is familiar 
to us as a contributor to Tait’s and other English periodicals. We may 
presume therefore that he is fully competent to describe the events that 
took place in Paris during the three days referred to; and it is well to 
have an authentic record of facts, the details of which are of so much in- 
terest. We observe that this little volume contains, in addition to the 
narrative of facts, a series of sketches of the lives and characters of the 
prominent actors, 


Romance or THe History or Lovistana, by Cuarctes Gavarre.—New 
York, D. Appleton §- Co. The contents of this volume were delivered in 
the shape of four lectures bofore the People’s Lyceum of New Orleans, 
and a portion was published in De Bow’s Commercial Review. It obtaint 
ed high commendation from many quarters, inducing the author to bring 
the whole of them before the public in a connected form. This histery 
of Louisiana, from the expedition of De Scto in 1539 to the complete es- 
tablishment of the Spanish Government in 1769, comprises many anec- 
dotes of the French Colonists, and of the Indians of that district. We 
have no doubt that the book is well worth perusal. 


Tue Arcuitect, Vor. II. No.2. sy W. H. Ranlett,—Another number 
of this interesting work, containing elevations and ground plans of Italian 
Villas, admirably lithographed. It is published by W. H. Graham. 

Tue Banker’s Macazitne.—The May number of this periodical is 
laid on our desk, full as usual of interesting statistics, and other informa- 
tion connected with Banking, trade, and commerce. 


Porms sy THE Rey. R. Hoyt.—Of this work, published in numbers, 
we have received from Messrs. Spalding & Shepard another instalment. 
It contains two pieces, 


Tue Repsreast FROM THE German OF CurRistopHerR Von Scumip.— 
E. Dunigan, New York. Toe first number of a new series of tales for 
children, extremely well got up, printed in clear type on good paper, and 
profusely illustrated with wood cuts after designs by J. G. Chapman. 

— eG omnes 


THE GREAT CHARTIST MEETING. 


The great Chartist meeting has been held, and a less formidable de- 
monstration it would hardly be possible to conceive. It certainly did 
not present any one of the fearful characteristics which the peaceable in- 
habitants of the metropolis had, for some days, been led anxiously to ap- 

rehend. ; 

r Some rain had fallen during the night, and the dawn broke gloomily. 
At about eight o’clock, however, the sun became visible, and continued 
to shine brightly throughout the remainder of the morning. The streets 
of the metropolis presented, at an early hour, little beyond their usual 
appearance. Here and there might be seen a detachment of police march- 
ing to their quarters, or a few special constables hastening to their place 
of meeting. A few mere sight-seers were to be met occasionally, anx- 
ious to reconnuitre, en militaire, the supposed preparations for street war- 
fare. But no such preparations were visible; there were neither artil- 
lery, soldiers, nor police stationed in the open air, at any of the points 
supposed to be most menaced. The delegates of the National Convention 
had assembied shortly after nine o'clock, at the hall in John street. We 
have not room for their proceedings; but Mr. O'Connor earnestly entreat- 
ed his audience to avoid any collision with the military, and to do noth- 
ing to irritate the authoritres. ; i ‘ 

The delegates at a few minutes after ten o’clock took their seats in 
the waggon which had been sent up by the National Land Association, 














and of course their appearance was the os for a loud burst of enthu- 
siastic cheering on the part of the assembled multitude. The waggon 
was gaily decorated with flags and banners bearing the usual mottoes of 
the Chartist body, such as ‘* Vote by Ballot, * Universal Sutirage,” &c., 
with a few others applicable to the occasion, amongst the most couspicu- 
ous of which were “ Onward, and we conquer: backward and we fall.” 
“ Who would be a slave if he could be free?'’ “ We are millions and 
want our rights.” “Speak with your voice—not with the musket.” 
The waggon was preceded by an immense truck for the petition to rest 
upon, and both vehicleswere drawn by four exceedingly fine cart-horses. 
Mr. Feargus O'Connor took up a position in the centre seat, supported 
on either side by Mr. Ernest Jones, and Mr. M’Grath, the chairman of 
the Convention. The procession began to move about half past ten, and 
it is gratifying to state that it proceeded quietly and orderly down Hol- 
born, along Farringdon street, and across Blackfriars Bridge, being cheer- 
ed most energetically by the people who attended them throughout the 
whole route. Nota policeman or soldier was to be seen from the point 
of starting to the bridge; but it was stated that most of the large inns, 
the vacant space whereon formerly stood the Fleet Prison, and the Bride- 
well, in Bridge street, were occupied with troops and large bodies of 
mounted police. : 

Kennington Common, the appointed place of meeting, was of course 
the great centre of attraction for all who felt an interest in the pro 
ceedings. At an early hour a few straggling groups had assembled 
there, but, until near ten o’clock, the numbers present did not amount to 
more than a few hundreds. The arrivals during the hour or two that 
followed were far more numerous, and before the approach of the dele 
gates the crowd consisted of several thousands. They all belonged, al- 
most without a single exception, to the poorer classes, although few of 
them wore the distinctive dresses of labourers or mechanics. There were 
not among them 100 women. ; 

There were no police or military at any time of the day on the com- 
mon ; and there was not the slightest indication of violence or disorder 
among the vast crowd to render their presence in any way necessary. 

At about eleven o'clock some processions of Chartists from Peckham, 
and a few other out-lying districts of the meiropolis, began to arrive, and 
took up their stations inthe most orderly manner. At half past eleven, 
the great procession, which included the delegates to the National Pe 
vention, came insight, and a general rush to meet it took place. This 
was, as muy readily be :upposed, the great spectacle of the day. First 





came the Chartists of Whitechapel, headed by a small banner. Then _ 
those ofthe Brick-lane district, and then those of Finsbury. pee the 
most numerous of those bodies was the “ Emmet Brigade,” which con- 


| sisted, we believe, of the members of the Irish Confederation. They 


were headed by a green banner, with orange edges, the [rish harp — 
in the centre. A few otMer bodies then followed. The wey op Pot ; 
members wore tri coloured (red, white, and green ) ponstine 2 ri - 
and in the middle of the procession was a large pe eee eg | AS ae 
noticed also a few caps of liberty, and one banner bearing the American 
stars and stripes. wae i 

On many of the banners were Chartist inscriptions, such as, ‘ Wecan 
if we will be free,” The Charter, and no surrender,” the motto of 
the French Republic, “ Liberty, fraternity, equality.” having under- 
neath the words “ What is life without Liberty? The voice of 
liberty is the voice of God,’ &c. The appearance of the whole por- 
cession was, however, by no means imposing, the banners being few 
in number and in no way showy in their colours, while the greater por- 
tion of the men were of the description least calculated to figure to ad- 
vantage in a great popular demonstration, The procession was wound 
up by two large ornamental vans, each drawn by four horses, meme 
on the O’Connorville estate. In the first of those vans were seated Mr. 
F. O'Connor, Mr. M’Grath, Mr. Ernest Jones, Mr. West, Mr. Reynolde, 
and other members of the National Convention. The appearance of those 
gentlemen was hailed with loud and continued cheers. The second 
van contained the national petition, to which the enaeag 8 pieceon a of 
parchment indicated that 5,106,847 signatures had been a ixed. Above 
those figures were placed the words “ The people’s will.” In this van 
was placed a large coloured banner, having inscribed on it each of the 
six points of the charter, as well as six smaller ones, on each of which one 
of those mottoes of the party was traced. 

These vans had proceeded to the common from the place of the meet 
ing of the convention, in John-street, Fitzroy -square. A cortége was 
there formed, which gradually rolled down Tottenham-court-road, over 
Farringdon-street, Blackiriars- bridge, the London-road, and the road lead- 
ing from the Elephant and Castle to Kennington. No circumstance wor- 
thy of peculiar notice occurred to it in its course. 
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to be held, when a4 communication was 
pector [as we understood j, 
Mr. Mayne, one of the 


—— 
The meeting was now about eld, 
suddenly madeto Mr. O'Connor by a police ins 
to the effect that his presence was required by f 0 
commissioners of metropolitan police. Mr. O’Connor immediately pro- 
ceeded to meet Mr. Mayne outside the enclosure on the common. Com- 
laints were soon made in the crowd that he had been arrested, and a 
lew feeble cries of “a rescue’ were heard. Mr. O Connor, however, 
and the other delegates, impressed oa the people the necessity of their 
remaining pertectly peaceable, and assured them that he would imme- 
diately return. After a brief interval he accordingly ~ Y made his ap- 
earance with Mr. M‘Grath, and another gentleman, by whom he had 
Soon accompanied. It appeared that the purport of the communication 
made to him by Mr. Mayne was that the police did not mean to interfere 
with the meeting if ,it should continue orderly, as they hoped it would 
do ; but that the procession would not be al owed to re-pass over the 
bridges. Mr. O'Connor expressed himself perfectly satisfied with the 





courtesy shown to him by Mr. Mayne. 
The proceedings of the meeting were then begun, the speakers ad- 
dressing the crowd from the van in which the delegates nad arrived, and 


which was placed near the centre of the common. : 
Mr. C. Doyle was unanimously elected to preside over the meeting. 


We cannot find space for the speeches delivered; neither was there 
anything in them connected with the object of the meeting that has not 
been said a handred times before. Some few scraps, however, we ex- 


tract. 

‘Mr. G. W. M. Reynolds attempted to address the meetirg, but was 
prevented by the noise created by a knot of persons. He said he per- 
ceived that there were parties there anxious for a disturbance ; and as 
he did not wish to give them any encouragement, he should merely pro- 
pose that the petition should be adopted, and that the meeting 8 ould 
then peaceably disperse. ‘ ; 

Mr. Spur, a person in the crowd, deprecated the dispersion of the 
meeting, and a smart discussion was kept up between him and Mr, Don- 
ovan, one of the convention, on the propriety of dispersing. Mr. Spur 
said he should recommend the procession going with the petition until 
they met the military, and if they should attempt to stop them, why 
then it would be time to consider the propriety of dispersing. 

Mr. Caffy, one of the delegates, was also of opinion that it would be 
time enough to be afraid of the military when they were met with them 
face to face. ; : 

Mr. Kydd, a delegate from Oldham, said that ifthe government passed 
the proposed bill they would make treason rampant throughout the land. 

A delegate wished Mr. Cuffy nottocontinue to incite the people to gu 
in procession. 

To this request Mr. Cuffy replied that he was only expressing his opin- 
ion, and he would do so in spite of him or hell. 

Mr. Spur, the individual wishing the people to go in procession, here 
got up into the waggon, and some very violent altercation took place 
between him and the other members of the convention ; while the terms 
“traitor,” ‘“ coward,” and “ braggadocio,” were most tiberally bandied 
about. 


Mr. Brookes then addressed the people, denouncing Mr. Spur as a | 


traitor, and one who had deserted them to go to the moral-force hum- 
bugs at the National Hall. 

Mr. Doyle, the chairman, stepped up to Mr. Spur, aud stated that he 
would give him into custody if he attempted to interrupt the proceedings 
ofthe meeting. There was not a greater coward present than Mr. Spur. 
He was one of the pro-Lovett party, who had left them, at the National 
Hall. 

Mr. Caffy said that he believed the whole convention were a set of 
cowardly humbugs, and he would have nothing more to do with them. 

The motion for the adoption of the petition was then put, and it having 
been unanimously agreed to, the chairman declared the meeting dissolved. 

The members of the convention then left the van, and the crowd be- 
gan quietly to disperse. 

About half an hour after the conclusion of the meeting three cabs were 
driven up to the van in which the petition in favour of the Charter was 
lying. It was soon removed into these cabs, under the charge of a few 
delegates, who proceeded with it in the direction of Westminster. 

Thus closed, quietly, this much-dreaded assemblage. We have heard 
numerous and most strangely-varying estimates formed of the numbers 
present on the occasion. They have been stated by some parties to have 
amounted to 150,000 or 200,000 persons. Experienced military men, on 
the other band, having made an estimate at the request, we believe, of 
the police authorities, calculated that at no period of the day were there 
more than 15,000 persons on the common. 

The preparations on the part of the government to check any outbreak 
were formidable, but at the same time quietly managed. Police were 
stationed in close order along the road, leading from Westminster Bridge 
to the place of meeting, and reserve parties were in readiness to act. 

As early as six o’clock about 50 of the Life Guards and a detachment 
of artillery arrived at St George’s-fields, and were accommodated in the 
grounds of the Asylum for Juvenile Offenders. These troops appeared to 
be well provisioned for out of door and continued duty. 

The Horns Tavern, at Kennington, was closed, and 


mon were also occupied by troops. ‘ 

There were upwards of 5000 police on duty in the neighbourhood of 
Kennington. On the top of the police station at Kennington-cross there 
was a telegraph erected, which was in communication with the Horse 
Guards, &c. 

The precautions taken by the authorities in the neighbourhood of the 
two Houses of Parliament were most effective. Notices were issued sta- 
ting that no person accompanying the petition would he permitted to 
cross the bridges, and exhorting peaceable persons, for their own sakes, 
not to join, from curiosity or any other motive, any crowd which was 
disorderly or likely to become dangerous. In order that the streets might 
be kept clear from obstruction, another notice was published stating that 
the thoroughfare from Cockspur-street to Abingdon street would be closed 
afier eleven o’clock against omnibuses, waggons, and drays—an arrange- 
ment which afforded great facility for the movements of the police from 
place oo as their services were required. 

In and about the Houses of Parliament were stationed 500 of the 
police force. Palace-yard was occupied by 430, and a body of the 
mounted police; and in Great George street there were 500. This body 
was supported by nearly 3000 special constables belonging to the parish 
of St. George, Hanover-square. Storey’s Gate was guarded by a number 
of the police pensioners, assisted by several special constablee and a smal! 
number of the Guards. In Abingdon-street were stationed about 100. 
At the foot of Westminster Bridge, on the Surrey side, were 600 men, as- 
sisted by avout 20 of the mounted patrol.~* 

In addition to this formidable force there were stationed in Westminister 
Hall and the immediate vicinity 900 of the Lancers, a eompany of the 
Guards, and 8 pieces of artillery, which could have been placed on West- 
minister Bridge in the course of three or four minutes, 

Vauxhall Bridge was guarded by 500 policenen; Waterloo Bridge, by 
500, and Blackfriars Bridge, by 500. 

About one o’clock it became quite evident that the meeting on the com- 
mon had terminated. The returning crowd soon became so large, and ap- 
peared so anxious to make their way to the Houses of Parliament, that the 
police considered it necessary toturn the stream in anotherdirection ; and 
this they did most effectually by placinga strong force across the road, thus 
compelling the mass to proceed eith:r along Parliament-street or towards 
Tothill-fields, ali the communication between the latter place and the Pa- 
lace-yard having been previously occupied. 

Shortly before two o’clock the “ monster petition” was driven up to the 
House of Commons in two or three cabs, amidst the cheers of the persons 

assembled. 

_ Very soon afterwards, in consequence of some obstruction on the Surrey 
side, anorder was given that the bridge should be entirely cleared, and this 
order was very cleverly carried out by the mounted police, assisted by a 
portion of the A division, under the direction of Inspectors Lund, Becker- 
son, and Darkin. In the course of half an hour the obstruction having 
ceased, the passage was again thrown open, and no further inconvenience 
was experienced beyond that which always arises from the separation of 
large bodies of People, 

Leng before four o'clock (when the House of Commons assembled), the 
neighbeurhood was as quiet as on ordinary occasions, and before six the 
main bedy of the police were directed to retire to their respectiv © stations 
—no doubt well pleased to be relieved from their laborious duties, which all 
rr do them the justice to say they discharged in the most satisfactory 
and elicient manner.— Abridged from the Standard. 

———— 
REMARKS ON THE DRAMATIC_READINGS OF 
MRS. BUTLER. 

_ On Monday 3rd of April, 

Venice” was read by Mrs Butl 


and with slight qualifications 
of ¢' 


er at Willis’s Rooms. The result was highly, 
tents deservedly, successful. Taat critical ¢stimate 
‘aracter and passion which distinguish’s Mrs, Bu lor’s acting, and 


aE 


was supposed to | 


be occupied by military, The vitriol works at the west end of the com- Serg-Master F Padfield to be Ens without pur vice Taylor, dec, —24th Ft— 


Fhe Aioton. 
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which to some extent subiracts from its partes f proved of excellent service 
in the more subjective interpretation required by dramatic reading. The 
reflective consciousness which will not allow the aciress to forget her mind 
in her character becamean admirable quality in the dramatic expositor :— 
so distinct is the elucidation of feelings from the capacity for their embodi- 

was, undoubtedly its suggestive conception ofthe 


ment, 
M 
rs. Butler, the wrongs which he suffers are more 





The feature of the readi 
partof Shylock. With 
obvious than those which he inflicts. His very revenge is justified to him- 
self. He stands before us as a representative of the Mosaic economy in its 
most literal significance. “ Aneye for an eye anda tooth for a tooth” is 
the creed not only of his passions, but of his conscience, To thislaw, how 
ever disclaimed, he traces the motives and acts of the Christian —and re- 





which are usually rendered as taunts, The Duke's interrogatory— 
What mercy canst thou hope’for rendering none? 


was answered by the reader with a settled conviction in the moral cogency 
of the reply— 
What judgment shall I dread, doing no wrong! 
You have among you many a purchased slave, &c. 
Throughout, indeed, the reader portrayed a man who madea duty as 
well as a *‘ medicine” of his “ great revenge’—who personified the suffer- 
ings of his nation, and in the person of Antonio executed retribution on 
Christendom, To enhance the dignity of such a conception it was scarce: 
lv necessary for Mrs. Butler to glide as she did over the avarice of the 
Jew. By subduing this she lost points of contrast in the character cer- 
tainly intended by Shakespeare, and tamed down the poetic colouring 
which the poet had imparted. 
The characters of Antonio and Bassanio were conveyed with great deli- 
cacy andtruth. No trait was lost which marked the devotion of their 


charming reflex of Portia’s vivacity and feeling, was, however, almost de- 


manners of the mistress seemed a little infected by those of her associate. 
In both instances, the livelines a sometimes degenerated into coarseness. 
The more ideal aspects of Portia were exquisitely delineated : but we 
missed those poetic indications which such anature exhibits in its most 
familiar moods, and by which amidst the most trifling casualties it pledges 
its adequacy to the most serious duties. The defect was a grave one ; 
though for the time we forgot it in the spiritual dignity and tenderness 
which later in the play Mrs. Butler developed in its heroine. 

A second reading was given on Thursday—* Mach Ado about Nothing” 
being selected for the purpose, Beatrice, with all her heartiness and 
reality, ranks amongst the least idea! of Shakspeare’s feminine concep- 
tions. Unlike Portia, Imogen, and Viola, she is a delineation rather of 
a particular woman than of a phase of woman in the abstract. Hence, the 
character affords small scope for that fine discrimination of the poetical, 
whether in sentiment or motive, which is the charm of Mrs. Buatler’s 
delivery. Such opporunities as occurred were, however, turned to the 
bestaccount. We may instance the soliloquy of Beatrice after learning 
in the arbour that she is beloved by Benedick. A tremulous gladness was 
infused into the passage, which, while leaving it comedy, indicated a 
crisis, and suggested that “ the course of true love,” even when it runs 
smoothest into the common stream of life yet agitates it by the conflux. 
| The tone of delicate respect imparted to Benedick by the inflaence of his 
| passion was another of the felicious touches which mark the ideal artist. 
| The play, asa whole, was rendered with great executive brilliancy, and 

with a variety ofintonation almost pictorial in its vividness of effect. We 
| must not omit to notice with especial approval the genial humour thrown 

into the reading of Dogberry. The presence of such an element, though 
| amply warranted by the text, is too often substituted by a stolid pompo- 

sity which renders the character simply mechanical. We are glad to 
| find that two more readings—of “ The Tempest” and of “ As You Like 
| it’’—are announced for next week ; and that other plays will probably be 
added to the series.—London Atheneum. 
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War Office, April 7.—14th Lt Drag—Troop Sergt Maj G Shenton to be 
Quartermaster, vice Palmer, dec.—16th Lt Drag—Bryt Col G Baker, from 
half-pay Unait to be Maj vice T H Pearson, who exc ; Brvt Maj L Fyler, 
tobe Maj by pur vice Baker, who ret; Lt E Shelley, to be Capt by pur vice 
Fyler ; Cor T W White to be Lt by pur vice Shelley; R Goff, Gen’., to be 
Corby pur vice White. Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds—Ltand Capt E C W 
M Milman, to be Captand Lt-Col by - vice Glrington, who ret; Ens 
and Lt Sir GF R Walker, Bart., to be Lt and Capt by pur vice Milman ; 
H W Cust, Gent to be Ens and Lt by pur vice Sir G F R Walker.—Scots 
Feer Gds—Ens the Hon W C W Coke, from 40:h Ft to be Ens and Lt by 
pur vice Sir E Poore, Bart who ret.—6th Reg of Ft—Ens F Gore toto be Lt 
by pur Vice Pennefather, who ret; N A Spoor, Gent to be Ens by pur vice 
Gore.—17th Ft—Lt-ColJ Stoyte, from 24th Ft to be Lt-Col vice Pennycuick 
who ex,-—18th Ft—Lt C C Abbott, from 20:h Ft to be Lt vice James, who 
ex.—20:h Fr—Lt H James, from 18ch Ft to be Lt vice Abbott, who ex ; 





Lt-Col J Pennycuick, C B from 17th Ft to be Lt-Col vice Stoyte, who ex 
Lt L H Bazalgette to be Capt without pur vice Brvt Moj D Riley, who 
ret upon full pay ; Ens OB Payneto be Lt vice Bazalgette; Ens J C W 
Kippen, from the Cape Mounted Riflemen to be Fas vice Payne.—34th Ft 
—G E Westhead, Gent tobe Ens by pur vice Faunt, who ret.— 45th Fr— 
Mej H A Fraser, from half pay unatt to be Maj repaying the diff, vice C 
Hind, who ex; Capt H D'Arcy Kyle to be ay | by pur vice Fraser, who 
ret; Lt J B Fellowes to be Capt by pur vice Kyle; Ens T Gc Fto be Lt 
by pur vice Fellowes; DR Barnes, Gent to be Ens by pur v Goff.—61st 
Ft—Lt-Gen G GC L’Estrange, CB from 95th Ft to be Col v Lt-Gen Sir J 
Dickson, KCB dec.—83rd Ft—Capt F Woodgate from 90th Ft to be Capt 
vice Campbell, who ex.—90th Fi—Capt D Campbell from 83rd Ft to be Capt 
vice Woodgate —95ih Ft—Maj Gen Sir R Armstrong, CB to be Col vice 
Lt-Gen L’Estrange, app to 61st Ft—3rd We | Reg—Ens 8 B Hartigan to 
be Lt without pur vice Anquetil, who ret ; J Hardy, Gent to be Ens by pur 
vice Hartigan.—Ceylon Rifle Reg—Lt W_L Braybrooke, to be Adj vice 
Bradiey, who resigns the Adj only.—Cape Mounted Riflemen—P Robert- 
son. Gent to be Ensign without purchase vice Kippen, appointed to the 24 
Foot. 

Brevet.—Major H A Fraser, of the 45th Foot to be Lieutenart-Colonel 
in the Army. 

Memorandum.—T be name of the Gentleman appointed to the 34th Fout 
on 17th March, 1848, is David Steuart, not Stewart, as previously stated. 

Admiralty April 3.—The following promotions have this day taken place 
consequent uon the death of Rear-Admiral Samuel Hood Inglefield. 

Rear-Admiral of the Blue Sir Charles Napier, K C.B, to be Rear-Ad- 
miral of the White; Captain Sir Joshua Ricketts Rowley, Bart, to be 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 

War Office, April 14 —2d Life Guards—Capt A G Fullerton, from h-p 
Unatt,'to be Capt v Brvt Maj J Roche, who ex; Lt E M Karl of Long- 
ford to be Capt by p, v Fullerton, who ret; Cor and Sub LtRB Hes- 
keth to be Lt by p, v the Earl of Longford; Lt F Hogge, from the 2d 
Drag Gds, to be Lt, vy Greville, who ex; Cor H J T Stevens, from the 
Ist Drag,to be Cor and Sub Lt, vy pur, v Hesketh. 2d Drag Gds—Lt 
W H Greville, from the 2d Rgt of Life Guards, to be Lt, y Hogge, who 
ex. 1st or Grenadier Regt of Ft Gds, Capt V la T Hatton, from 76th Ft, 
to be Lt and Capt, v Disbrowe, who ex. Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds— 
Capt G Warrender, from the 92d Ft, to be Lt and Capt, vy Lyon, who ex. 
16th Regt of Ft—Ens G H Marsack, from h-p 31st Ft, to be Ens, v Grant, 
app Adj; W Stacpoole, Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Marsack, who ret. 
34th Ft—Lt W L Talbot to be Capt, by p, v E P A Talbot, who ret : 
Ens J Jordan to be Ltby p, Vv WwW L. Talbot ; G W Puget, Gent, to be 
Ens by p, v Jordan. 40th Ft—J Pinckney, Gent, to be Ens, by p v Coke, 
app to the Scots Fusilier Gds. 52d Ft—Lt M Van K Bowie to be 
Capt by p, v Brownrigg, who ret; Ens GC Synge to be Lt by p, v Bowie: 
W G Bulwer, Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Synge. 68th Ft—Lt S W H 
Hawker to be Capt, by p v Browne, who ret: Ens § Croft to be Lt, by 
Pp, V Croft; Serjt Maj T Tunks to be Qrtmstr, v Doherty, app to 44th Ft. 
69th Ft—Ens F G Blood to be Lt, v Hussey, who ret; G F Gildea, Gent, 
to be Ens, by p v Blood. 76th Ft—Lt and Capt J G C Disbrowe, from Ist 
or Grenadier Ft Gds, to be Capt, v Hatton, who ex, 

Sist Ft—Capt W H C Wellesley, to be Maj by p, v Hort, who ret; J 
A’ Gildea, to be Capt by p, v Wellesley; Ens T Hi Poswiek to be Lt, by 








p, v Gildea ; C Hunter, Gent, to be Ens by p, v Fenwick. 88th Ft—Ens 
H Ernst, to be Lt by p, v Conyngham, who ret; R Grace, Gent, to be Ens 
by p. v Ernst. 92d Ft.—Lt and Capt W C Lyon, from the Coldstream 
Ft Gds to be Capt v Warrender, who ex. lst WI R.—Maj R Hughes to 
Lt Col, without p, v Capadose, dec; Brvt Maj J Clarke to be Maj v 
Hughes; Lt E Bingham to be Capt, v Clarke; Ens G Philan to be 


Shakspeare’s comedy of “ The Merchant of| Lt. v Bingham ; J Wright, Gent, to be Ens v Philan. Brever.—Capt 


A G Fullerton, of the 2d Reg of Life Gds, to be Maj inthearmy. Hos- 
piTaL STaFF.—Assistant Staff Surg G R Smith to be Staff Surg of the 
Sec Class, y WG Byrne, who ret upon half pay. 


| 


friendship or its source in their own personal nobility. Nerissa, that | 


EY 





Tue Reoutar Army.—A return obtained by Mr. Hume, M. P. shows 
that the regu!ar army of all ranks in the United Kingdom on the Ist of 
January last consisted of 66,417 men, of whom 35,421 were stationed in 
England, and 30,996 in Ireland. The total (including the Colonial forces) 
amounted to 123,992 rank and file. The number of recruits last year 
amounted to 18 632 against 23,878 in 1846. 





Tue Navy—Rear Admiral Sir Francis A. Collier, C.B., K.C.H., appointed 


| Commander in Chief of the East India station, will go outoverland to Bom- 
| bay, and at once, hoist iis flag. Captain Morgan will, in the meantime, fit 
| out the Hastings, 72, at Portsmouth, and join him as soon as possible. Lt. 
|W. N. L. Lockyer, nephew of the late Captain Lockyer, will be Sir 
} | Francis’s flag lieutenant. 

volts no less from his hypocrisy then from his oppression. Adopting this | 
view, Mrs. Butler gave ell the emphasis of argument to those passages | be flag captain to his father the Hon. G. Bliiot, C. B., on hoisting his 
| flag as commander in chief at t 


Captain George Elliot (1840), who commanded the Burydice, 26, will 


he Nore, vice Sir BE. King. 





Naval Force or Great Baitain.—The following is the official re- 
turn of the present naval force of the United Kingdom; Flag Officere— 
Admiral of the Fleet, SirJ H Whilshed, Bart., G.C.B. Admirals—Of 
the Red, 10; ef the White, 10; of the Blue; total, 30. Vice Admi 
rals—of the Red, 15; of the White, 15; of the Blue, 15; total, 45. 
Rear Admirals—Of the Red, 25; of the White, 25; of the Blue, 25; 
total, 75. To consist of 150 Flag Officers, viz., 30 Admirals, or 10 of each 
squadron ; 45 Vice Admirais, or 15 of each squadron; 45 Vice Admi- 
rals, or 15 of each squadron; and 75 Rear Admirals, or 25 of each squad- 
ron. Retired Rear Admirale, 47, to be reduced to 25 ; on the pay of £1 
per diem, 96: ditto 36, at 18s. per diem, 132, to be reduced to 100. 
Capiains for service, 544; to be reduced to 500; retired under Her 
Majesty’s Order in Council August 10, 1840, 50. Commanders for ser- 
vice, 869 ; retired under His Majesty’s Order in Council, January 30, 
1816,97 ; retired under His Majesty’s Order in Council, November 1, 
1830, 208 ; retired from the Masters’ Diet under Her Majesty’s Order in 


Ae a i h, 1846, 39. ights of Wind i 
graded t) the level of the saucy waiting-maid—and to say trutb, the | Council Sieg. 20th S546, 30. Earal Reigate of SSeasias ( Siecteneiiey, 


7; Lieutenants for Service, 2,339. Masters for Service, 435. Mates, 49 
Second Masters, 160. Chaplains retired or entitled to half pay, 55 ; 51. 
not entitled to half pay, but holding civil appointments. Medical offi- 
cers— Director-General of the Medical Department of the Navy, Sir Wil- 
liam Burnet, Kat., M.D., K.C.H., F.R.S.; Inspectors of hospitals and 
fleets, 6; retired, 6; Deouty-Inspectors, 12 ; retired pbysicians, 
2; surgeons for service, 354 ; assistant surgeons, 243 ; actin 
assistant-surgeons, 63; surgeons retired, 26; on a commuted l- 
lowance, 35; unfit for further sea service, 222; assistant-surgeons, 43 ; 
dispensers of hospitals, 4. Paymasters and Pursers for service, 456 ; re- 
tired under Her Majesty’s Order in Council, January 10, 1843, 30; clerks 
qualified for Paymaster and Purser, 237 ; Navy Aides-de-camp to Her 
Majesty, 11; Marine Aides-de.Camp, 2. 

The naval force of Great Britain consists of 678 ships of war (carryiny 
from 1 to 120 guns each of different calibre), either in commission, or- 
dinary, or building; of these 165 are armed steamers, many of them 
built of iron and propelled by the screw. This immense fleet employs 
in time of peace 45,009 able-bodied seamen, 2,000 stout lads, and 14,000 
Royal Marines, consisting of 100 companies, thus divided,—Head-quar- 
tera, Chatham, Ist division, 24 companies ; Portsmouth, 2d division, 28 
companies; Plymouth, 3d division, 24 companies; Woolwich, 4th divi- 
sion, 24 companies. Royal Marine Artillery, 10 companies, head-quar- 
ters, Portsmouth. Besides the above are the embodied dockyard batta- 
lions of Deptford, Wooiwich, Sheerness, Chatham, Portsmouth, Ply- 
mouth, Devonport, and Pembroke, all of whom are instructed in gunnery 
and battery defence, and are always ready in case of emergency. 





A Late Conriict in THE River AxcosHa, MozamBique.—On the 20th 
of November last her Majesty’s ship President, bearing the flag of Rear 
Admiral Dacres, commander-in-chief, the Eurydice, Capt. Anson, and the 
Portuguese man-of-war brig Juan de Castro, together with a small 
schooner, anchored off the river Augoska, for the purpose of bringing to 
terms a numerous band of piratical Arabs engaged in the illegal traffic of 
slaves. On the morning of the 23d the boats of the squadron, well armed, 
under the command of Capt. Anson, moved up the river towards the set, 
tlements in two divisions. On approaching the inlets of the Arab town- 
they were fired upon from an extensive stockade with gingalls and mus- 
ketry, likewise from the surrounding mangrove trees. A sharp conflict 
ensued, which lasted an hour and a half, when the fire of our opponents 
was completely silenced, and the stockade perfectly destroyed, killing 





and wounding a vast number. The loss on our side is comparatively 
trifling, and but few of the boats injured, though one or two received 
round shot through them. The shallowness of the water not permitting 
the boats to land, also a rapidly falling tide, we were unable to ascertain 
the extent of dsmage to the enemy ; but we have since learnt from his 
Excellency the Governor of Mozambique, that the Arab town, a distance 
of three quarters of a mile, from the beach was much injured, and that 
the Arabs had fled inland with considerable loss of life. The chief cause 
of this skirmish was owing to an American brig being discovered in the 
River, smuggling arms and ammunition, afterwards to be sold to the 
Arabs and a few Portnguese slave-owners, lo carry a cargo to the Brazile. 
This brig was seized by the Portuguese man-of-war, and carried to the 
capital of the territory for adjudication. Eight of the President's crew 
were wounded. 





Revo.Lutions aND Artists.—A placard has been printed at Milan, and 
circulated throughout Llaly and the surrounding countries, headed *‘ Ex- 
act Account of the Five Glorious Days of Milan.” Amongst other heroes 
and their heroics mentioned in this account is e/ famoso Ballerino Perrot. 
It appears that our saltatory acquaintance, being lodged at the Hotel de 
1’Europe, in the Corso, was suddenly seized on the 22d of March with a 
fit of warlike ardour for freedom, and having marshalled the travellers in 
the inn and the waiters on the leads, rushed out to battle, doing prodigies 
of prowess. Considering that his legs and choregraphic devices are eB- 
gaged for the delectation of Her British Majesty’s lieges, we are happy 
to hear he departed in glory—not for the other world, but for London, 
on the 28th ult., a fortnight later than expected. All the fair artistes ex- 
pected a fortnight since at her Majesty’s Theatre have experienced the 
same detention. Jenny Lind was tu come by Copenhagen and Kiel, 
having promised to sing for one night en passant at the theatre in the for- 
mer capital; the disturbances, which have first deprived the King of 
Denmark of the chief jewel of hisecrown, arrested Lind in her progress ; 
she is now coming direct by Gottenburg, the ice having broken up 11 
days since. Madame Tadolini, whose engagement finished at Milan on 
the 15th of March, was compelled by the Government to reappear at La 
Scala, which was reopened, Five days afterwards the battle ote and 
raged most furiously round the theatre, and particularly in the garden of 
the Grand Conversazioni of Music, all issues being closed —London 
Globe. 


Tue Maits.—The papers of the Union still teem with abuse of ,the 
Post Office Department and its Director Mr. Cave Johnson. Our classi- 
cal and antiquarian readers will remember the inscription cave canem 
found in the court yard of a house in Pompeii. A wag at Washington has 
suggested that if the mails be not accelerated cave Johnson may become 
an appropriate Post Office sign. 





Puncu has one smart thing io his number of the 15th of April in refer- 
ence to the coo! reception given by De Lamartine to the Irish Depata- 
tion. 

We never had so much reason to admire the efficacy and appropriate- 
ness of the cold water prescription, as in its application to the di of 
red-hot rebellion, in a case where M. pe Lamarting administered it with 
wondrous effect to the rabid Irish deputation, who went over to Paais 
thirsting for fraternity, and who got their thirst quenched in a most un- 
expected manner, The French orator, poet, and statesman, deserves the 
thanks of Europe, and, indeed, of humanity at large, for the unmistakea- 
ble hint he has given, that Me. Smita O’Brigy, or any other foreign 
rebel, is a proper goose if be expects to find in France any disposition to- 
wards propagander. 





Tue Aspication or Louis Puttirrgs—The Messager gives the fol- 
lowing as the autograph act of abdication signed by Louis Philippe :— 

‘“‘T abdicate the Crows which the voice of the nation called me to wear 
in favour of my grandson the Count de Paris. May he succeed in the 
task which this day falls upon him. Louis PHitirPs. 

29th February, 1848, 

The Messager adds,—This important desument was snatched at the 
Tuileries from the hands of the general, who was going to present it to 
the people, by the citizen Charles Lagrange, of Lyons, who cried om 
seizing it, ‘No Regency—no more Kings—Vive /a Republique.’ It is 
written on a square andirregular piece of paper, which was folded be- 





fore it was quite dry; itis blotted with duplicata in some places.” 
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GENCY FOR EURUPE.—A member of ihe bar of this city, who intends to sail for 

Liverpool, betweensthe 15th of May and Ist of June, to return in October, and who 
proposes to visit, Engiand, Ireland, Scotland and France, will be bapp to take charge 
ef an * r otherwise, requiring personal supervision, ineither of 
those countries.¢9,'The most,respectable and satisfactory references will be given, and 
also any security thatgmay be required. Please address or inquire of 

my61li JONATHAN MILLER, 12 Wall street, New York, without delay. 





LAMPS, Chandeliers, Candelabra, Girandoles, rich China and Bohemian Glass 
Vases, Hall Lanterns, &c. 
DIETZ, BROTHER & Co., Washington Stores, No, 139 William Street, New York, 
one door south of Fulton Street, are manulacturing, and have always on hand a full cuare 
ment of articies in their line,ot the following descriptions, which \hey will sell at 
wholesale or retail, at low prices, for cash ; 
r Lamps, gilt, broozed and silvered, in great variet 
| ohn par g B r Lamps, giit and bronzed, s vs 
Bracket, do do do 
side do do do 
Solar Chandeliers, ao do 
hene 8 sttem Lampe, git ent 2.8, 4 ond 6 lights, 
ene Sus ng Lamps, and bronze 
= Bracket” do fo do 2 


do Chandeliers do do 
_2, 3, 4and6 lights, 
Girandoles, gilt, silvered and bronzed, vartens patties Ds 
Candelabra, do do io ° 
China, Vases and Bohemian Glass Vases, do F 4 - 
Hail Lanterns, a large assortment, plaia, cut, stained and Bohemian Glass Lights, 
Lamp Wicks, Chimneys and Shades of all kiads, 
Paper Shades, a ‘arge assortment of new patterns and styles, 
0 perm, Whaleand Lard, of the best quality, 
Superior Camphene and Burning Fluid. 


OR SALE, one of the most delightful cottage residences in COBOURG, CANADA 
WEST. ‘The premises,comprising nearly Two Acres of Laud, well laid out in 
lawn, gardens, &c., well stocked with fruit trees, vines aud plarts of choice kinds, and 
enclosed with a high paling—the inside border of which is filled with ornamental trees 
and shrubb ry. A beautiful and constant stream of water meanders through the 
grounds. The buildings consist of 2 genteel Dwelling House, (surrounded witha neat 
and spacious Verandah,) in which arelarge drawing and dining rooms, with handsome 
fire piaces—breaktast room, china closet, six large bedroom>, besides ihree servant's 
rooms—a commodious kitchen, wash house, weli ofexceilent water, &c. Tce principal 
rooms are warmed by a hot air furnace. 
A convenient stable, carriage house, wood house, ice house, &c id 
The promiese are bounded by, ou streets, witu plank side walks on three sides, 
commanding fine views in every direction, ’ 
ticulars, apply (ifby letter, Post paid,) to H. P: ANDREWS: 
ee Oe * aelacm tense Office, edjoining the N; American Hotel, 
Cobourg, C. W., March 22, 1844. ~ 
ARD’S MAMMOTH PANORAMA OF THE MISSISSIP?I RIVER!— 
AP AINTED ON THREE MILES OF CANVAS!—Exhibiting a view of country 
1200 mi es in length, exending from the mouth ofthe Missouri River to the city of New 
Orleans, and reaching over ten degrees of latitude, BEING THE LARGEST PAINTING LN 
THE WORLD! 
Open every evening (Sunday excepted) atthe NEW PANORAMA BUILDING in 
Broadway, adjoining Niblo’s Garden. 
Aamivsion 50 cents—children half price. 4 
he Panorama will commence moving at 7 o’clock precisely. 

Afternoon Exhibitions on Wednesdays and Saturdays, at3 o’clock. 

Seats secured (rom 10 till 12 o'clock. M. dec 18 a 

OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.—Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 91 John 

street, corner of Gold, New York. HENRY OWEN, sole agent for the United States 
and Canada, bas alarge and complete assortment of these well-known Pens constantly 
on haad, together with Porcupine Holders, Silver and German Silver Mounts, Rose 
wood. ClLeap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the Trade. 

Caution.—The bigh character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has beer 
the cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine article being offered to the pub- 
lic, that Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that protection the laws of the 
country extend to him. 

In pursuance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained fromthe Court of Chancery of the 
Stateof New York, an injunction against one party thus violating bis rights, perpetually 
restraining him(the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name 
or trade marks of Mr. Gillott. 

The publicare hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, on dis- 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillow’s name or 
trade marks. 


my 6—6 mos. 
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HE ENGRAVINGS which have been issued from the Albion Office and the Art 
Union, have been coloured in anew and beautitul styleby William H. Butler, No. 
25! Broadway, (Plawbe’s builiing.) ap 22 3m 








O LET FOR THE SUMMER MONTHS—The Theatre Royal, Hamilton, Canada 

West. For particuiars, apply to Charles Hill, stage-manager of the Adelphi The- 
atre boston, or to J. W. Harrisoa, Hamilton, ©. W., u by letter Post paid. ap3 

HE MONIED INSTITUTIONS OF LUNDON —The Bankers’ Magazine for 

1848, contains a full and accurate account of 1. the Bank of England; 2, ‘he Lon- 
don Mint; 5, Corn Exchange ; 4, London Clearing House; 5, The Private and Joiut 
Stock Banks. Also, biographies of Ricardo, (by J. R. McCulloch) Coutts, Rothschild, | 
Girard. Accounts of the Currency, &c., of Hamburg. Russia, China and Fraace. Bank 
of England dividends for 150 years. Fiuctuations in the Stocks of Evgland and United 
States for 25 years. Sterling Exchage for each month since 1822. The present volume 
will be embellished with fine panes of tbe London Mint and Bank of England ; to 
be followed by engravings of the prominent Banks of Great Britain and the United 
States. Terms three lars per Annum. [9 Single Nos. not sold. Published monthly. 
64 pages, 8vo. Addiess J. S. Homans, Editor, 37 WALL S'TEET, New York, 184 
Baltimore street, Baltimore. 








L=EFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITUKE WANTED.—The highest price 
can be obsained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their cast-og 
wardrobe and furniture. Sy sending a line to the subseribre’s residence, through the 
Post Office, it wili be promptly attended to. 
J LEVENSTYN: 465 Broadway, up-stairs, 
Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. ap29 
ANTED.—A respectable young or milidie-aged woman to attend to a Faacy Store 
ia Brooklyn—or, to take ap interest in it. , aeed apply without good refer- 


ence. 
Apply by lett»r, post-paid, to Y. A. at the Albion Office. ap 29 It 








ARMS FOR SALE.—A great chance to buy cheap.—An opportunity for the nu- 

merous Emigrants landiog in the United Scates to procure farms cheap. 6 Farms 
are oifered for sale, containing 250 acres each. well watered, with a due proportion of 
woodland, situated On the terminus of the Hare Valley railroad, and 6 miles from the 
Raytowa branch of the Juniata, in the towa of Huatington, Huntington County, Penna- 
sylvania. ‘Ihese farms are surrounded by a respectable and thriving population, es- 
iablished more than 60 years, and are near several great [ron establishments. The title 
is unexceptionable. Apply to Gen. A. Porter, Nelson Huntington, Huntington Co., 
Pennsylvania, or William Houck, P. O. Huntington County, Pe nsylvania or 

ap 22 3 WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, 4: Wall street, New York. 





xtsesvs LAND SALE at auction, at Hollinhead’s Tavern, in Stroudsburg 
Munroe County, Peansylivania, on the 2 d May next. 

2000 acres in Tobyhanna township, Munroe county, Pennsylvania. 

3600 acres on Tuckhaana creek, Munro: Co., Penn. 

1200 acres do, do. same county. 

9500 acres on the State Road from Whitehaven to Stroudsburg in Munroe Co., Penn. 

All these lands are well si.uates for jarming pucposes. Title good. Any number 
of emigrants uniting \o purchase either of these tracts and dividing the same among 
them, wil! find they have selected the best of land in that part of the State, which can 
be made more profitable than investments in the Far West, baving a ready market for 
their produce For particulars apply io Samuel Powel, Powelton, near Philade}pp ia ; 
John Morris Siroudspurg, Munroe Co., Pennsylvania, or 

ap223t WM. H. MAXWELL, 4! Wail street, New York . 
LBION PICTURES. ‘The splendid engravings of Queen Victoria, Prince Albert 
&c., published at the Albion Office, are FRAMED by the subscribers in Gilt, Black 

Walout or Rose wood in every variety of style, and of the best workmanship. Specimens 
of frames may be seen at the Alvion Office, or at the store of the subscribers. 

PIER GLASSES of the largest dimensions, in every variety of plain, gilt, or the 
most elaborate styie of ornamental framing on hand and made to order. 

Constantly on hand anextensive assortment of Looking Glasses and frames of every 
description and size at the lowest prices. HUDSON & SMITH, 
apl13m 119 Fniton street, between Nassau and William streets, 


IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES, 

OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES-—It is now universally 
: admitted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvan- 
ism or Magnetism, is in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that Disease in 
many of its most painful forms is entirely ewing to the absence of this Galvanic or 
Magnetic power in its healthy proportions. If then we can readily supply this won- 
drous power, when itis thus deficient, we can ym | combat Disease ; and this 
has been fully and esirectty attained by the present beautiful and scientific ins! rument. 
MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE isan important improve- 
ment over all other forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Pro- 
lession generally, as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machine 
in use. It is exceedingly simple in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out 
of order, as is the case with all other instruments. It admits of the most perfect con- 
trol, and can be GRADUATED to any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or suthi- 

cient for the strongest adult, at the pleasure of thecperator. The Magnetic infl 
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LIFE ASSURANCE, 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill. London, 
AND 74 WALL STREET, NEW YORK- 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“ A Savincs Bang for the Wipow and the OrpHan.” 


T LAMIE MURRAY, George, Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court @ 
- Directorsin London. Secretary.—F. FERGUSON GAMROUX 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
NEW YORK. 








Jacob Harvey, Chairman, Samuel 8S. Howland, 
John J. Palmer, Samue iM. Fox, 
Jonathan Goodhue, William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, C. Edward Habicht, 
George Barclay, Aquilla G, Stout. 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Clement C. Biddle, Louis A Godey 
George R. Graham, | William Jones. ' 


BALTIMORE. 


Samuel Hoffman. 
Dr, J. H. McCulloh. 


BOSTON, 


Jonathan Meredith, 


Geo. M. ‘Thacher, 
Israel Whitey, Benjamin Searer, 
Jonathan Chapman, Elijab D. Brigham. 
J. Leander Starr, General Agent. 
Edward T. Richardson, genera) accountant for the United States and B. N. 
Colonies. 
Pamphlets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurance— 


the Society’s prospectus—table of rates—explanations of the various modes of Assurance 
—list of Agente, Be &c, can be obtained at 74 Wali street, L , 
a m 


gratis. 
J. LEANDER STARK, General Agent. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
No. $8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—$5,000,900, 

pus Company established by 4ct of Parliament, in 1834, affords the most perfect 

security in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success which has attended 
itsince its commencement—its annual income being upwards of £592,000, or in|Ameri- 
can currency, $460,000, 
In 1841, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, 
to all pes ne te the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown in 


the following table :— 
$5000 6 years—added $600. 
$5000 4 years—added $400. 
$5000 2 years— added $200, 


ee ae ~or the whole Lile. 


Franklin Dexter, 








\ 
For seven yea rs! 








is imparted ina continuous manner and with no unpleasant sensation to the most deli 
one patient. It requires no assistant in its use, andis in every respect entirely barm 
ess. 

MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with PosITIVE AND PERMANENT 
suUCCEss in all cases of Rheumatism, acute oi chronic, seated either in the head, joints or 
limbs ; Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epi- 
lepsy, Dyspepsia, Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of the 
Joints, Lu:bago, Neuialzia, Nervous Tremors, General Debility, Deficiency of Ner- 
vous and Physical Energy, and all Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for Apoplexy, 
the Machine is confidently recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrotula, 
Dropsy, Erysipe‘as, Deafness, Curvature of the Spine, and all similar complaints, its 
effects are equally successful. 

fach Machine is compacily arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliances 
put up in neat rosewood boxes Accompanying each is a new Manual, containing full 
and simple directions for its use and application in the various diseases in which it is 
recommended. Any person of ordinary intelligence can successfully use this Machire 
as everything regarding it is perfectly simple and intelligible. 

All Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should possess one of these 
beautiiul instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in numerous diseases in which 
ordinary medical treatment is of slight avail. 

Price of the Machines. complete, $12 and (p4, sesarding to size and power. They 
can be readily and sately sent to any partof United States, Canada, the Briuish Pro- 
vinces and West Indies, and each instrument is warranted. 

The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINBS are manufactured and sold whole- 
sale and retail by D. C. MOORHEAD, 162 Broacway, New York. 

- B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and 
carefully fulfilled , janl5 





HILIP ERNST, Professor of the Flute and Guitar, Music Room, 395 Broadway, 
near Walker street, would respectfully announce that he has just now afew most 
excellent Boehm Flutes tor sale. These instruments are manofaciured expressly for him, 
and constructed entirely on the original principles of the celebrated Behm. Mr. Ernsi 
offers particular advantages, having enjoyed a long acquaintance witb the inventor in 
Europe, and having veen the first to introduce in this city the Boehm Fluteas adopted 
in the Cons-rvatoire Royale de Paris, London Royal Academy ot Music, and the prin- 
cipal musical institutions on the continent. He has also a numberof very good eight 
keyed Flutes, taken in exchange for Behm instruments, which he would dispose of on 
moderate terms, and they are mostly from the vest makers. 
A full scale of fingering, and all the instructions necessary to the understanding of the 
peculiarities ot the Behm Flute, accompany every instrument. All interested in the 
f lute are invited to call at 395 Broadway, where all Mr. Ernst’s musical publications 
are to be had. dec 18—3m 





The April No. is now ready for de ivery at the Exchange. 
cae OFFICE 37 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


[tHE BEN FRANKLIN, No. 3 MORTON PLACE, BOSTON.—The subscri 
ber respecttully informs his friends and the public of Boston, amongst whom he flat- 
ters himselfbe has a numerous and highly respectable acquaintance, that he bas taken 
this House, and has fitted it up in the most approved manner, His intention is to afford 
to Clubs and Private Parties a douse similar in character to the best conducted estab- 
lishment in Europe and this country, and hopes, by strict attention to his business, to 
tisfaction to his customers. ; P 
oii ne house will be constantly supplied with every delicacy that can be procured in 
this and the southern markets, and, in their preparation, no pains will be spared to do 
ustice 
OF Jpinner and Lunches consisting of the best and most approved Fare, canalways 
be obtained at the ** BEN FRANKLIN.”’ 
.—The House will invariably be closed on Sundays. 
vis cr " THOMAS MORGAN. 


THE CANADA LFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 2\sT AUGUST, 1847. 
CAPITAL, FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 
President, Hugh C, Baker ; Vice Presidert J ‘fT, Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & 
Sacleir; Ph sictans, G, O'Reilly and W. G, Dickinson, 
HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuURANCE UPON Lives, and transact any 
business dependent upor the value or duration of Human Life; to grant or pur- 
Annuities or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 
In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors 01 











this Company are enabled, from the investment of the Premiums in the Province at a 
rate of compound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to pro- 
mise @ most i i 


cost ; eee Assurances, Survivorships or En- 
dowments ior a smaller present payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased 
ANNUITIES whether immediate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. 
They can also point to the Incal position of the Company as of peculiar importance to 
intending Assurets, as it enablessuch As-urers to exercise control over the Goneuny, 
and facilitates the acceptance of healthy risks, as well as the prompt settlement 0} 
claims. : oe 
A can be eff d either WITH or wiTHoUT participation in the profits of the 
Company; the premiums may be paid in balf yearly or quarterly instalments; 
e HALF CREDIT SYSTEM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given 

for one halt of the first seveEN premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Lite. 








With | Without ; ; With Without 
Age. | profits. | Profits. | Halt Credit. | Age. | prone, | pinout | Halt Credit. 
15 1131 165 40 362;,2M4 8 2176 
20 1174 1911 45 sia |3 0 374 
235 229 1147 1176 50 413 1;81711 414 
30 2938 202 226 55 517 8 | 41911 5 34 
35 2167 264 292 _ 60 71010 | 6 911 6132 
The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon compari 


son, be found to be Lower than the sivilar tabies of any other office at present offering 
to assure in Canada, while the assured participation will share in three-fourths 0) 
the whole profit of that Branch of the Company’s business. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information 
respecting the system of the Company, or the practice of Life Assurance, can be ob 
tained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agentsand Medical Officers already appointed: 





SN Lsh scebde bu deeeebn sdk TP NIEEE CEUIERORE cc ccc ccreccccccecsccescectbocceceusececes: 
oes -+seeeJames Cameron..... . - 










were George Scott.......s++e 
o-eeeeee Frederick A. Willson........Dr. 8S. C. Sewell.......00 ees 
See ROTE MPMEMER coccnccccs ceccccecceccecesococes 














.»» William Lapenotiere....... 
By order of the Board, 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary. 

Hamilton 


dec 18 





OUDYEAR’S PATENT INSOLUBLE RUBBER FASRICKS.—The attention 
of purchasers is ca!ied to the New Stock of India Rubber Goods, embracing as great 
@ variety as canbe found io the city, among which are the following :— 
Carriage Cloths Firemen’s Coats 
Hospital do Seamen’s do 
Fire Buckets Capes and Sou’ West 
Capes with Sleeves Life Preservers. 
Gloves and Mitiens Horse Covers 
Steam Packing Camp Blankets 
. Machine Belting, &c., &e. 
Every variety of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s OVER SHOES of the most superior qua. 
lity. Also, everydescription of Goods for the ARMY & NAVY. Wholesale and Retail 
SAMUEL BROOKS, 
feb5—3n Agent for the Manufacturers, 22 Jehn Street. 
ACKKETS FOR HAVRE —SECOND LINE.—The followi ips wi ' 
Havre on the ltth and New Yorken the istof each aeatee oe follows” hae 


ew York. Havre. 
UTICA, § ist January 16th February 
Swan, master. = = é' 16th June 
Septemle 
ST. NICHOLAS, Ist February. ‘ean 
Everleigh, master. Sis ane . isin July 
> Oo > 
BALTIMORE, ast March, od 0 pemeel 
Johnstone, master. Ist July $ieih , 1 
Ist November 16th Decemper 


ONEIDA, ¢ ist April isih Ma 
Funck, master. :¢ Fe Se 16th Sepiember 
: 6th Januar 
The ships are allofthe first class, commanded by men of ee y 
The price of passage is $100 without Wines or liquors “sPerleace in the trade 
Gooas sent to the subscribers Will be forwarded free from any 


actually incurred. BOYD & HINCKEN Acca ott ‘hose 
marl’ 


EN, Agents, 
88 Wall street. 


ONDON LINE OF PACKETS,—This line of pckets will hereafter ve com- 
posed of the tollowing ships, whicn wili su ceed each otherin the order in which 
they are named, sailing puncwuaily from New Yor: onthe 8th, and 24th of every month, 
from London on the 13th, and 23in and Portsmouth on the Ist, 16th, and ofevery month 
throughout the year viz :— 
Ships. Masters. |Days of Suing from New; Days of Sailing from 
| York. London. 


Westminster, S.C. Warner |May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8,/June 28, Uci. 48, Feb. 28 


Northumberland, R.H.Griswold) ‘ 24; 6 24, ‘+ 24)July 13, Nov. 13, Mar, 13 
Mediator, D.L.Stark {June8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8 ‘* 28, ‘ 28, «« 9 
Victoria, H. R- Hovey | “ 24, “* 24, ‘- 24)Ang.18, Dec. 13, Aprill3 
Hendrick Hudson,!, Prat July 8, Nov. 8, Mar. 8) ff, + oe 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker | 24,_ ‘24, «= 24/Sept. 13, Jan 13, May 19, 
Ame. Eagle J.M.Chadwick Aug. 8, Dee. rig! “ 98, & 9g) « 


| 
| 


8, A 
Devonshire,new, E. E. Morgan) “ 24, «24; 7 24) et. 13, Feb. 13, June13 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commandedby able and experienced navi* 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.,are of the best de” 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, foreach adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible forany 
letters.parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regutes Bills of Lading are signed there- 
for, Oo JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-sreet, N.Y, 

march 4 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 





ss BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS be. 
_ tween Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at 
Halifax to land and receive Mails and Passengers 
vaptains. 

A MCTICA....eeceseeeerseeeeeeC. HE. Tadkins ' Hibernia ................N. Shanaon 
Europa. cocccocerevccccesecssseceee:+ G Lott] Britanmia,,,..............W. J.C. Lan 
Niagara .eeccereeereeeesys +.eA. Byre | Caledonia........cccsecccceeesd. Leite 
Canada,...se-rceeseeceeseeeeeesees We Douglas | Cambria.,.........+. .«.. Wm. Harrison 

These vessels carry a Clear White Light at the Masthead—Green on Starboard 
Bow—Red on Port Bow. 











Captains 
Hibernia N.Shaonon......From New York, Wednesday, 19th April 
Acadia. 00 DORR cscccnccece ** Boston, Wednesday, 3rd May. 4 
America... : eee eee. H. E. Judkins “ New York. Wednesday, 10th May, 
Britannia..... oerccccccccccccce W. C. Lang... ** Boston, Wednesday, 17th May 
Cambria.....se+++ seeeeee W. Harrison..... ‘* New York. Wednesday, 24th May 
Caledonia, ....ccecceescceeseees J. Leitch.......... “ Boston, Wednesday, 3ist May 


From April to November, inclusive, the departures will be weekly (every Saturday) 
from Liverpool to America. ‘The weekly departures from America will commence on 
3rd of May. The sailing day from America after ihe 25th of March will be Web- 
NESDAY. 

Passage money $120. 

Passengers will be charged freight on personal luggage when it exceeds half a ton 
measurement, and on specie, (except for personal expenses.) 

An experienced Surgeon on board. 

All Letters and Nwspapers must pass through the Post OrFice. 

For Freight or Paessage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 

ap 15 388 Broadway 


EW YORK AND LIVEKPOOL PACKETS.—tle Pioprivlors of the severa, 
Lines of Packets between New York and |» verpool have arranged for their sailine. 


from each port oo the Ist, 6th, Ith, 16th, 21st, and 26th ot every month; the ships ‘© 
suc. eed each other in the following order, viz— 











Ships. Captains. Fron New York. From Liverpool, 
New Wo: lid Knight July6 Nov6, Mar6 | Aug2l, Dec 2). Anr2) 
John R Skiddy — Luce li 11 ll 26 st. 
Fidelia Yeaton 16 16 16; Septi Jan 1 May] 
Hottinguer Buisley 21 21 21 6 6 6 
Roscius — Moore 2 26 26 | 11 It 11 
Isaac Wright Bailey Augl Deci Apri} 16 16 16 
Ashburton Howland 6 6 6 | 21 2l 21 
West Point Allen 1k 11 11 | 26 26 
Yorkshire Furber 16 16 16; Oct 1 Febl June} 
Liverpool Blethen 21 21 21 6 6 
Siddons Cobb 26 26 26 | 11 ll ll 
Columbia Cropper Septi Jan 1 May i| 16 16 16 
Patrick Henry Delano 6 6 6 | 21 21 2) 
Waterloo Allen ll 11 11 | 26 26 26 
New York Bryer 16 16 16|Nov 1 Mar 1 July1 
Queen of the W. Hallett 21 21 21 6 6 b 
Sheridan Cornish 5 26 26 il 11 li 
Montezuma Lowber Octl Febil Junel | 16 16 16 
Henry iy ee Nye 6 6 6 21 21 21 
Richard Alsop Smith ll 11 li | 26 26 
Cambridge Peabody 16 16 16; Dec 1 Apr l Aug} 
Constitution Britton 21 21 21 | 6 6 
Garrick unt 26 26 26 | 11 ll ll 
Oxford Goedmanson Nov! ‘Mar 1 July 1 | 16 16 16 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of charact 
experience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point ot oe 
tort and convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the 
bestkind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be str feuy adhered to. 
Price of passage to idceres Si eshvesaeksonaesion $100, 
F , ork . 


to New Vork....66.cccceeecce £4 
Agents for the ships Oxtord, Montezuma, I Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Pidelia ‘ 
bridge, and New York GOODHUE & CO,or CH. MARSHALL, NY 
R ¥ BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard Alsop, and Jobn R. Skiddy, 
ont an KERMIT, C y. 
, P s T.&J.SANDS & Co, Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton menry Clay, and Nee World, 
aaron M ow man &Co N.Y 
, ; CHAPMA BO AN & Co Liver 1. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick "oe 


t. K. COLLINS, New York, 
: BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co, Liveprool. 
| Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer, and Constitution. 
WOODHULL & MINTURN, New York. 








Age. For one year. |at an annual pre-| Yearly without Yearly with 
mium of profits. profits. 
23 1 02 109 1 82 2 00 
24 104 lll 1 87 210 
25 1 07 115 1 92 215 


26 110 117 197 220 
The premium, are on the most moderate scale, and only one-half need be paid for 
the first five years, where the insurance is for Life, and Policies $2,500, 
Every information will be afforded and prospectuses may be o poined gn eppiication 
’ 


tO) ’ 
jan8—tf Agemtor New York and the United States. 





BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cornhill, London; 
ESTABLISHED IN 1920, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 
CAPITAL—£600,000 or $3,000,000. 
AVING been induced to extend its business to this country, submits the following 
advaniages to residents of the United States, viz : ¢ 
The security of a large realised and invested Capital of a Company in existence up 
wards of & quarter ofa recvenyal x 
Large Bonuses on policies effected on the participation scale. 
The full vaiue given for pulicies when disco: tinued, : : f 
On Insurances for the whole ot Life, one half the premium (if desired) permitted to 
remain unpaid for the first seven years, as a loan at 5 per cent interest, and then to be 
paid, or remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
The acceptance of Navai, Military, ana special Risks of all kinds on payment of a 
commensurate premium. No charge for policies. 
TRUSTEES. 
John Cox.Esq., 
DIRECTOKS. 
George Green, Esq. 
Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq 


John Cattley, Esq., Sebas'n G. Martinez, Esq., 
Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 

John Cattiey, Esq. i 
John Cox, Esq. Deosill Thompson, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Failofeild, M.A. George H. Weatherhead, M.D. 


Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Actuary, Jobo Goddard, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M.D. 
Bankers Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
New York Medical Examiners: JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq., M.D., 473 Broadway, 
F U. JOHNSTON, Esq., M.D. , 762 Broadway. 
te The requisite forms for effecting Insurance, with prospectuses and a}l informa- 
tion relating thereto, may be obta.ned of the Company’s Agent, 
jan 22—6m FREDK SALMONSON. 21 New-street. 
THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT 
CAPITAL, HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
GOVERNOR—Tue Ricut Hon. tHe EARL or ELGIN ano KINCARDINZ, Go- 
VERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA. 
Edinburgh, 1 George street: London, 4 A. Lothbury; Glasgow, 35 St. Vincent 
Place; Montreal, 19 Great St. James Street. 






DIRECTORS: 
Curistr. DuNkKIN, Esq., 
Hon. Justice McCorp, 
Hon. W. B. Roginson. 


Hoo. Peter McGi.u, Chairman, 
Daviv Davipson, Esq., 
ALEXR. I MPSON, Esq., 
Hew Ramsay, Esq., 
Medical Adviser, GeorGe W. CAMPBELL, Esq., M.D. 
Solicitor, Joun Rose, Esq. 
Manager, A. Davipson PARKER, Esq. 
‘J. HE DIRECTORS of the COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY being ae 
sirous to afford all those advantages to their Policy-holders in this country, which 
are commanded by Assurers in Great Britain, have invested THE Boaap IN MONTREAL 
with full powers to examine into, and accept of Proposals. putting the Company on the 
risk, at once, without communicating with the parent Board, , 2 
A party has it thus in his power to effect au Assurance on his Life immediately, with- 
out incurring the delay to which Life Assurers in this country have hitherto been sub- 
jected, from the sanction of the Head Roard being required to complete the transac- 
tion: the deliverance of the Board at Montreal being final and irrevo _ 
This arrangement gives to the CoLoNIAL ail the facilities of a Company coomtialiy 
; and combined with the additional advantagesofa large Guaranteed Capital, 
fords the most perfect sec urity in all Assurance transactions. 
Rates by Aarual Payments for an noqgeanse of £100 sterling : 
ABLE I. 
Whole Term of Life, wi'h Participation in the Profits of the Company. 


age | Annual Premium. | Ags. Annual Premium. “— | Annual Premiom. 
‘ 5 £1 14s 0d £2 9s 4d £4 13s Od 
20 1 18s 4a | 40 3 5s 60 7s ld 








~ Pouicies effected under THIs TABLE, have the benefit of participating in the profits ou 
the Company, which will be ascertained and divided at certain intervals, when each 
Policy wil share in the Fund to be allocated for division among the Assured. 

Tasce Fl. 


Whole Term of Life without Participation. . 
ay Annoval Premium. | Age. | Annual Premium. Pe Anntai Premium. 
5 £1 11s 2d | -_ 7 £2 58 2d f £4 5s 3d 
20 1 15s Id 40 | 3 Os Od | 60 6 14s 11d 








Policies effected under THIS TABLE, secure sums of fixed amourt, payable at death. 
This Table is frequent:y selected by parties to whom it is an object to transact om the 
lowest terms, and is wellsuited to Assurances effected in conuection with Loans, or 
cover DesTs 

Premiums can be paid by half-yearly instalments. f th 

Hate CREDIT SYsTEM.—Accoreing to this arrangement, parties can pay HALF of the 
Annual premium for the first Five or Seven Years, the remaining balf with ep 
remainasa debt on the Policy, and paid off when convenient, or, at the option of the 
Assured, to be dec ucted at settlement of the claim; {th 

Or, the Company will grant Assurances on the following plan sone CSD? of the 
Annual premium to remain in the hands of the Policy-bolder during the sth 1 ence of 
the Assurance, the proporcion of premiums thus reserved to be veducted W ith Interest, 
when the sum assured becomes aclaim upon the Company. : ; . 

TRAVELLING Licence.—The errangements of the PDirectors, as regards Resitanse 
and Travelling, are extremely liberal, the limits being generally ep aaamat Fear 4 
pena, the — yet y J nage or ete 10 pa ae ANY NorTH AM : 

ANY EvuRoPeAN Port, at all times, without extra charge. or " 

The Prospectus of the Company, containing the Rates, Conditions, &e., together with 
every other information regarding Lire AssURANCES and ANNUI ’ y 
by applicationat = o' the Offices of the Company. 


y order of ee lee MON PARKER, Manager for Canada. 


vnolS—6m Office, 19 Great St. James Street, Montreal. 


NO : ON HER CHARGER. Painted by Count 

Fee nN oe EN GEAUNN et, and bustof the Countess of BLESSING 
TUN. Also; Count D’Orsay’s portrait, by himself, at Leo Gothic Hall, 316 Broadway,- 
will be open’ to the public on and alter Monday, 10th Inst. 

Pervonye | yt the Duke of Wellington to Count D’ Orsay : —* Decidedly, my 
dear Count, the best likeness of the Queen thatl have seen—and I am told by come 
detent judges, (Landseer among them,) that the Charger is une: : | gon of 
Art.”’ ba 





LEARNED CANARY BIRDS! 


7 sifully informs the Ladies and Gentlemen of this city 
S' re yo eae ais expibition of these most wonderful birds. that bave so charm- 
ed a asaple wr the old ‘world, are now on exhibition at the Lecture Room in the So- 


ciety Library. (Sund 4 Monday 
a, ry day, (Sundays a 4 Mondays excepted) at 10} A.M., Sf and 
7, PM. Admission 25 ceats—children half price. feb 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
One square of ten lines, one insertion................... $1 00 





pee “ oS errs 50 
Cine “ “ “ three “ obvious rsndeses. (OEP 
“ ‘ es aa  c ae cw. 2a 
“ “ “ 6 tlapee Menthe... ...6<....6....5 - 7 00 
“ + ‘“ “ OU Skids wes vasscce ncest ee 
“cc “i 7 “ one year C136 ace Sas cees eeocsecse 20 00 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 





jul 82 FIELDEN, BRO THERS & Co New Yor 


OFFICE NO, 3 BARCLAY 8TREET, 
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